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How many jobs 


would *2000 automobiles 


assure ? 


N 1910, when automobiles cost almost $2000, 
there were about 200,000 jobs in the automo- 
bile industry, and only a few thousand Americans 


enjoyed cars. 


Just before the war, when most automobiles 
cost less than $1000, there were 5,250,000 jobs 
in the industry and created by it, and more than 


25 million Americans were driving. 


The 5 million added jobs were created by cut- 
ting the cost of automobiles. The manufacturers 
made their workmen more productive by pro- 
viding them with machine tools bought out of 
profits. The workmen used these tools to in- 
crease their own production, which made them 


worth more. 


That reduced cost. As cost went down, more 
and more people could afford and enjoy cars. 
That meant more and more jobs in the industry, 


with greater security for the workmen. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 


Everybody benefited —the public with gre; 
values for more people, the nation with more ag 
more jobs, the workmen with higher and high 
pay. But notice the three things necessary f 
that general benefit: 


1—the opportunity for the manu- 
facturer to make and keep a 
profit which he could plow back 
into his business in the form of 


2—machine tools to make work- 
men more productive 


3—greater and greater efficiency by 
each workman to bring down 
costs and so broaden markets. 
The machine tools are here—fine tools b 
for war, which will be ready for postwar us 
Whether or not we have the jobs depends 
government tax laws to enable industry to b 
the tools. and on how efficiently workmen 
the tools to reduce costs and so create mark 
and jobs. 
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FIRST iN RU 


nen up Pical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


matk@@naxe can’t land like a bird, reduc- 


ing its speed to zero as it comes to 
). The multi-ton transports and 
bers you see today come in at 65 
140 miles an hour. 


n most cases, landing wheels are 
ing still when all this tonnage 
hits the = So there’s a jolt 
ascteech because, for a measurable 
lod of time, the wheels can’t turn 
taough to match the plane’s speed. 
ts are dragged, scuffed, burned. 


ay engineer could think of the an- 
swAs@e'—make the wheels spin as the 
© comes in. People even had a 


word for it—“‘prerotation.”” Yet no one 
found a way to make prerotation prac- 
tical until B. F. Goodrich designed the 
tire above. 


This tire has wing-like vanes on the 
sidewalls that open when the wheels 
are lowered for landing. B. F. Goodrich 
made the vanes flexible so they open at 
the bottom of the revolution, close at 
the top. The airstream pushing on these 
vanes Causes a rate of spinning up to 
80 per cent of the plane’s airspeed. 


This “simple” B. F. Goodrich device 
will increase tire life. It can save tons of 
rubber. Most important, prerotation 


BEEK 


The fire that sprouts wings 


lessens the shock of landing on the 
undercarriage. If airplanes grow beyond 
the super-bomber size, the latter feature 
will make prerotation a must. 


The prerotation tite is another addi- 
tion to a long list of developments . . . 
another example of the more-than- 
ordinary ability at B. F. Goodrich. You 
can be sure that B. F. Goodrich tires 
for passenger cars are built with the 
same cafe and “know how’’ that go 
into this new plane tire. The B. P. Good- 
rich Co., Aeronautical Div., Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER a“ SYNTHETIC 5 proclucle 


gives a greater “GO” to business, smooths 


production flow, gets things done faster, 


more accurately with effortless efficiency. 


Illustration shows the W100 series AMPLICALL, with facilities 
for up to 18 stations either all master or master and remotes 


AMPLICALL HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY AVAILABLE—WRITE US TODAY. 


Electroneering is our business 


RADIO...RADAR ..iSOUND....COMMUNICATIONS 
| Rauland employees are still investing 10% of their salaries in War Bonds 


jThe Rauland Corporation .. Chicago 41, Illinois 
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iUSSIAN PROBLEM 


yd over victory in Europe is seen 
»¢ Administration officials in the 
ence of prewar antagonism toward 
There is reasonable optimism 
he San Francisco conference (pages 
*) will accomplish its purposes 
. main, but the process of nego- 


look has set the United States and 

. in the position of opponents. 
Mier . is damaging the prestige and 
Toa 


vy which the Russians had won 
United States during their fight 
« Germany. 


_ , istration Is Divided ° 

Acme, Indl Administration itself is divided, 

" _ a er,on the problem of how to treat 
ide W 


Russia. ‘lhe main goal of President 
wiclt’s foreign policy was to ma- 
« for the close friendship of the 
s, on the ground that any other 


I t 
a might sow the seeds for war. 
; etary of State Edward R. Stet- 
; EDITOR. oD: nity“ 2 , 
: R Pa, qa San Francisco policy is ascribed 
~ Bie belief that Russian-American re- 
: scan better be kept on a peaceful 
it, Harold " . ae 
‘tion ge by tesisting, rather than conciliat- 
: the Russians on points of differ- 
Std _In this, Stettinius has the support 
ance wee Amy and Navy, and the most 
itzele « jqmpential member of the American 
g, Phyllisfmmeeation at San Francisco, Sen. Ar- 
ker + W Vandenberg. 
ements in the Administration who 
NTS talong with Roosevelt’s tactics fear 
re the Stettinius policy will, in the 


us of one of them, “‘lead the Amer- 


Margaret 


Labor Ege people into a war-breeding state of 
itistician, mcion and ill-will with regard to 
Ss  Biisphere Angle 

seph C 

etroit, MMM hese officials think that world unity 
tare werificed to hemisphere unity when 
F Comedfamnius backed Latin-American de- 


nd inC 
S.R 


ds that Argentina enter the con- 
nce despite Russian objections. 
i moves, they say, will only encour- 
Russia to strengthen its hold on its 
of neighbors as a counterbalance 
vhat it sees as “the U. S. bloc” of 
yotes—21 American republics, the 
lippines, and Liberia. 


ONVERSION PRICING 


epee Administrator Chester Bowles 


ss Weel@ong last released the details of OPA’s 
intes mNversion pricing program this week. 
tem Dproving OPA’s program, War Mo- 
ot *eMmmzition Director Fred M. Vinson 
d i "conomice Stabilization Director 
shin 

gd com 
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William H. Davis did not tamper with 
its basic pattern: 

Manufacturers who can’t come back 
into production at their old '4] or '42 
ceilings (they always have this option) 
will be compensated for wartime in- 
crease in straight-time wage rates and 
prices of materials and components. But 
in granting price increases, OPA will 
“bear in mind’ any increase in unit 
profits between 1936-39, considered a 
normal peacetime period, and 1941, 
last year of civilian production for most 
durable goods industries (BW —Apr. 
28’45,p7). 


PRESSURE ON TEXTILES 


After two years of figuring ways and 
means to stretch an ever-dwindling sup- 
ply of textiles, Washington has now 
launched an all-out effort to get mill 
production back up to the peak levels of 
late 1942 and early 1943. 

All textile mills filling military and 
essential civilian orders have now been 
upped to the third production-urgency 
manpower band—putting them on a par 
with tanks, bombs, and aircraft. Robert 
R. West, president of Esmond Mills, 
Inc., has been brought in as trouble- 
shooter extraordinary. 

Nobody knows yet how much yardage 
the military will take to lick Japan, but 
it is abundantly clear that for the next 
few months, at least, the armed forces 
won't take less—and will probably take 
more—than they have been getting 
(page 9). 

Cotton will continue to be the big- 
gest problem. Available civilian cotton 
yardage this year will be about half the 
British ration, on a per-person basis. 

There’s another problem coming up: 
how to supply textiles for the automo- 


With so many lumberjacks in the 
Army and pulpwood supplies criti- 
cally short, Uncle Sam is looking to 
you for vital help on that No. | war 
need—paper. Here's what you can 
do right now— 

(1!) Share this 
others. The number of copies that 
can be printed is limited. 

(2) Make sure that any thrown- 
away copies go into paper salvage. 

(3) Comb storerooms, attics, and 
cellars to swell the waste paper 
collection. 


magazine with 


bile industry when it gets back to ci 
vilian production (the average car takes 
about 40 yards). 


CUTBACK LOANS LAG 


Contract termination officials think 
that they have the machinery ready to 
make fairly quick settlements on the 
cutbacks that result from adjustment 
to a one-front war, but they are worried 
about the failure of many contractors 
to make advance arrangements for in 
terim financing. With cash easily avail 
able, and with plenty of war work on 
their books, contractors have been in no 
hurry to arrange for a line of credit or 
guaranteed loan in case of cancellation. 

The Office of Contract Settlement 
has been making a survey of big indus- 
trial centers where cutbacks might pile 
up and create a sudden demand for 
credit that would be too much for the 
local banks. While it foresees no trou 
ble in most districts, it has spotted one 
area where about a third of the contrac- 
tors will need interim financing. 


MORE VISAS IN SIGHT 


Relaxation of passport regulations by 
the State Dept. this week to allow bona 
fide businessmen to get visas for the 
British Isles and most of France may 
be followed soon by War Dept. permis 
sion for business trips to such countries 
as Belgium, Germany, and Austria, 

When the permission comes, travel- 
ers with proper passports will still have 
to arrange their transportation with the 
Army Transport Command's planes or 
foreign-flag ships sailing for Europe 
Conditions affecting the Army’s deci- 
sion include safety, housing, and sani- 
tary matters, and feeding problems. 


SERVICE FOR THE SMALL 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal- 
lace wants to build up the Commerce 
Dept. as the small businessman's go- 
between with other government agencies 
and even with other sectors of private 
enterprise. His idea is that anyone 
who needs help will go to the Com- 
merce Dept., which would then take 
him around to whatever agency can do 
a job for him—say Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. or the Smaller War 
Plans Corp. if he needs a loan, or 
maybe even his local bankers. 

Wallace’s intention is to build up 
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You’re an Angel...with wings!” 5° 
Wa 
Ambulances fly in this war, and their flight brings swift a plane ready to receive the victims of enemy action. rep 
evacuation of the wounded from the areas of front line ao ~ O86 tha 
nown to the Army as the C-82, the long-range “ 
danger. And because ambulances fly, the wounded are “Packet” nin, Sit Getee encen 6 ateemdents end ind 
minutes, not days, from the clean sterile mercy of te ce TORR a he oe hones 
ae aa medical supplies. Cramped quarters do not hamper , 
base hospitals. nurses ministering to the wounded. An ingenious st 
Flying ambulances lend wings to the skills of doctors litter suspension affords ample room for movement ee 
and nurses. For doctors and nurses and medical equip- So successful is this strap- suspension device, dev ye 
ment go with the wounded in these hospital wards of oped by Fairchild engineers, that it has become stan del a 
the air. The skill of aeronautical engineers and medical equipment on all types of planes used as flying hospitals. : 
vrei thus combined to save lives and bring Versatile. in its applications, the “Packet” can d « 
mR. ; ; double duty as a mercy ship. It can carry the wounded fr 
Fairchild ingenuity, for example, gave the Army Air from front line evacuation fields over long distances 7 
Forces the ‘“‘Packet”—a plane in which men and to base hospitals. Returning to the forward areas, it 
machines can be carried into battle. But the “Packet’’ can carry up to nine tons of supplies needed at the ti 
is a ship of mercy too, convertible in a few minutes to front lines. p 
AIRC ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 2 
HILD CORPORATION THE ARMY NEEDS NURSES - 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 S. VV. 


Ranger Aircroft Engines Division, Farmingdale, |. ! . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. — Yow Wow! 


Duramold Division, Jomestown, N. Y. 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. . Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. SINI 


ASHINGTON BULLETIN (coninues) 


nt as a “service” agency 
ping on other administra- 
; His present desire to avoid 
atic wrangling is in contrast 
: t record for interagency 
ye most celebrated of them with 
decessor, Jesse Jones (BW—Jul. 


a Wallace’s first aims is to ex- 
the department's statistical serv- 
ticularly on inventories and 
> A request to the Budget Bu- 
for approval of a $250,000 appro- 
a for housing statistics is a small 


pning. 
e 


FIGHTS COURT CURB 


hatic objection by the Federal 
Commission will not block con- 
‘onal consideration of the Reece 
which would bind circuit courts to 
siding only those of the commis- 
cease and desist orders which are 


supported by a “preponderance of evi 
dence.” ‘The House Interstate & For 
eign Commerce Committee has decided 
to schedule hearings on the bill, which 
is designed to counteract the effect of 
recent court decisions (BW—Mar.24'45, 
p85). 

FTC argues that the courts have pre- 
cisely the same authority to review its 
orders as those of the National Labor 
Relations Board, Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and other administrative 
agencies. It denies that the courts are 
powerless to set aside a finding merely 
because there is “some” evidence to sup 
port it. 

Throughout a point-by-point criticism 
of the Reece bill, the FTC represents 
itself as the impartial quasilegisla 
tive and quasijudicial tribunal estab 
lished by Congress as specially compe- 
tent to enforce the laws against unfair 
competition, false advertising, and other 
deceptive practices. Certain industries, 
particularly the proprietary drug indus- 


try, take violent exception. ‘They charge 
that the commission is a star chamber 
organization, in which the roles of prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury are so mixed 
that it’s impossible for anyone to get a 
fair trial, 


SENATORS REJECT MVA 


An adverse report by the Senate 
Commerce Committee on Sen. James 
FE. Murray's bill to create a Missouri 
Valley Authority is not surprising. It 
was Murray's charge that this commit- 
tee was biased which resulted in a weird 
compromise recently whereby the Sen 
ate will not consider the bill until two 
other committees have acted on it—the 
Irrigation & Reclamation and the Agri- 
culture committees. 

The Commerce Committee struck 
from the bill all provisions relating to 
flood control and navigation. ‘The prac- 
tical effect of this action would be to 


Now that the formal declaration of 
VE Day is on record, government 
ywencies are tripping over each other 
in their hurry to announce plans for 
the period Pp ash “tha war. 

Fred M. Vinson, director of the 
Ofice of War Mobilization & Re- 
conversion, started things off the day 
after VE Day with a report, “The 
War: Phase II.” Although Vinson 
acted primarily as master of ceremon- 
ies, leaving the heads of the operating 
encies to speak for hemes sone his 


isl” 


action, i report outlines the general policies 
il that will be followed between now 
ts. and md the end of the Japanese war. 
ramper i Here is the Administration line as 
enious qq °@"2_in Vinson’s statement: 
ement, f° ¥) Day—No surrender is to be ex- 
devel. gy pected from Japan until after a suc- 
indard a ©Sful invasion of her home islands. 
pitals. * Demobilization—During the next 
year, the Army will reduce _ its 
an do trength by about 1,300,000 men 
unded J from 8,300,000 to approximately 
tances Hi 7,000,000). Altogether about 2,000,- 
pas, It 10 men will be released, but selec- 
at the HM tive service will be called on to make 
up the difference of 700,000, in ad- 
dition to providing replacements for 
casualties. The men to be released 
will be chosen according to the previ- 
RSES Me Sly announced formula taking ac- 


count of length of service, combat ex- 


Preview of “War—Phase II” Is Given by Vinson 


posenen overseas duty, and parent- 
ood. 

e Layoffs—About 1,500,000 workers 
will lose their jobs during the next 
six months as a result of cuts in war 
orders. Considerably more than that 
will be released from war work but 
many will continue on the same jobs 
as their employers shift to civilian 
production. During the following six 
months, another 3,000,000 workers 
will lose their jobs. Adding these to 
the layoffs of the first half year and 
counting in the 2,000,000 soldiers 
who will be released give a total of 
6,500,000 men who will have to find 
new employment in the next year. 
Unemployment, however, should not 
run higher than 2,500,000 at any one 
time during the next year. 

e Production Controls—WPB will 
begin at once to relax production con- 
trols and to allow manufacturers to 
take on civilian work wherever reduc- 
tion in war orders makes it feasible. 
e Reconversion Costs—Total recon- 
version of all plants now engaged in 
war work will cost not more than 
$3,000,000,000. Reserves that busi- 
ness has accumulated total more than 
$20,000,000,000, but small firms may 
need special assistance. 

e New Autos—The first trickle of 
new automobiles may start within six 


to nine months. Washing machines, 
refrigerators, and other badly needed 
consumer durable items should show 
up before the end of the year. 

e Housing—Restrictions on residen- 
tial construction will have to con- 
tinue but at least 250,000, perhaps as 
many as 400,000, new dwelling units 
will be built during the next year. 

e Inflation—OPA and the National 
War Labor Board will continue to 
hold the line on price and wage 
stabilization. Basic principles will be 
adapted to the reconversion situation. 
© Food—Civilian food supply will 
continue painfully short (page 19). 
Consumers can expect no relief from 
the shortages of meat, sugar, and fats 
and oils (including butter). 

e Travel—Transportation will be 
heavily burdened by the redeploy- 
ment of forces from Europe to Asia. 
Restrictions, such as the ban on con- 
ventions, will have to continue. 

¢ Psychological Measures — The 
brownout, the curfew, and the ban 
on horse racing have been aban- 
doned. 

© Postscript—Vinson’s report is re- 
garded in Washington as very con- 
servative in its estimates of the size 
of cutbacks, number of workers re- 
leased, and probable speed of indus- 
trial reconversion. 
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Model RR50, one of more than 20 
Willson Cup Goggles, meets Federal 
specifications for worker eye protection 
in chipping, grinding, riveting, sledging, 
snagging. The thick Super-Tough lenses 
of heat treated glass have high frontal 
impact strength. Reinforced plastic eye 
cups give side protection. 


The adjustable chain nose bridge per- 
mits spacing of the specially shaped 
eye cups for proper fit. Adjustable head- 
band holds cups snugly against the 
face. No pressure on nose, no high spot 
pressure on face when properly adjusted. 


Smooth plastic eye cups with rolled 
edges are specially shaped to left and 
right eye socket contours so they al- 
ways feel comfortable. Direct or indi- 
rect cup ventilation and lens ventila- 
tion assure seeing comfort and minimize 
lens fogging. 


mm 


GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS « GAS MASKS « HELMETS 


For helpon eye protection prob- 
lems, consult your Willson dis- 
tributor, or write department 
BW-9. 


DOUBLE 


kill development of the Missouri basin 
by a regional authority and to put 
waterpower development in the hands 
of the Army Engineers and power mar- 
keting in the hands of Interior Secretary 


Harold Ickes. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Housing officials srappling with post- 
war problems pricked up their ears at 
the news that Henry J. Kaiser had 
formed a $5,000,000 concern to build 
“entire communities” of $4,000-$5,000 
homes on an assembly-line basis. 

Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal- 
lace has handed to Alfred Schindler, 
new under secretary, the job of dis- 
posing of government surplus consumer 
goods recently transferred from thc 
Treasury Dept. Schindler is a salesman 
from way back (BW —Apr.14’45,p7). 

Although Donald Nelson offered his 
resignation as a presidential emissary 
following Roosevelt’s death, his influ- 
ence will continue to be felt in Wash- 
ington. At present, Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace is inviting Nelson’s 
advice on Commerce Dept. plans. 

Interagency friction and lack of co- 
ordination in handling numerous com- 
modities, particularly textiles, are giving 
rise to talk of a WPB-OPA merger. 
However, there is little chance of such 
a sweeping reorganization this late in 
the war. 

It’s just four years since Washing- 
ton’s Gravelly Point airport went into 
operation, but the capital faces an 
early need for additional accommoda- 
tions. 

The Office of Scientific Research & 
Development is fighting hard for a 
permanent postwar status but is meet- 
ing resistance from vested interests, the 
National Research Council and the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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War Production Board's chief of staff, 
John D. Small, heads up the board's 
Committee on Period One (Page 15), 
charged with greasing the ways for 
WPB’s reconversion program. His ex- 
perience has been diversified. An An- 
napolis graduate with ten years in the 
Navy, deputy director of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board for a_ year, 
Navy control officer and landing craft 
coordinator for another, he understands 
problems of the military. And as execu 
tive vice-president of Dry Ice Corp. 
from 1926 to 1932, as western manager 
of Publicker, Inc., from then until 
1941, he understands the problems of 


industry. 


Se, 
1300 feet below 


n the basements of many} 

buildings—where boilers 
ply heat and hot water—y 
are Ashcroft Gaug $ indica 
pressures with enduring 


curacy. 

Industries, utilities, land, 
have 
pended upon the name Ashc 
for nearly one hundred ye 


and air transportation 


Yet never in our long hist 
have we made more or bef 
gauges, for under the inte 
demands for war producti 
new ideas in design and n 
rials have been incorporated 


Ashcroft Gauges. 


The modern trend is tow 
higher pressures in manufact 
ing. So wherever pressure gau 
are needed for air, steam, g: 
or liquids, install Asher 
Gauges. 


Write to our nearest distr 
utor or to us for information 
garding the exact type for y 
work, 


pane | and oe Ra leadin an @ 
rywhere .. hen you or gauge 


ppg on ASHC ROFT. % 
ASHCRC 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNEC ricuT 


Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Volves 

Safety and Relief Volves and ‘American’ |r 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
and other lifting specialties 


Write for booklet. 
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It’s a love feast between the Army and the War Production Board. 

Never in the last year and a half have the procurement agencies and 
the people charged with planning reconversion seemed so nearly at peace. 

Yet things are not quite what they seem. The benevolence stems from 
the fact that only WPB’s Office of Civilian Requirements has crossed the 
Army in the last six months. 

But, in any event, Army is lending a measure of help to reconversion 
(page 15). 


. 
Tranquility on the war production front is most threatened by the fact that 
civilian supply has yet to touch bottom. 

Things will get worse before reconversion stands a ghost of a chance 
of making them better. Textiles are a conspicuous example. It will be a 
long time before their production rises because pay scales aren't high 
enough to attract labor to this market. 

The Army will reoutfit every man “redeployed” from Europe to the 
Pacific in cottons instead of the present woolens. No one will quibble about 
the necessity of this change in uniform for the South Pacific staging areas. 

But then, in expectation of big landings in China, there will have to be 
supplies of new woolens for all the men in the Pacific theater. If and when 
they cross the 30th parallel, they doff their cottons. 

The Army’s top procurement officials agree that civilians may be hard 
put fo it this winter, but their programs are final. 

o 
Military men make more concessions to the civilian shortages of leather than 
to those of textiles. 

There are two main types of combat footwear, and they are used in all 
theaters of operations. Soldiers in Europe, however, are clamoring for dress 
shoes (Army men opine, “To wear to Paris”’) but won’t get them. 

Nevertheless, Army will take about as much leather as heretofore. 
Domestic supplies, particularly of work shoes and gloves, will get worse. 

oe 
Manpower for war production still worries the armed services, if you take 
their official pronouncements at face value. Actually, though, they aren’‘t 
much concerned, and WPB is not im the least alarmed. 

The 48-hr. week will continue in most war plants. So will high hourly 
scales and upgrading of labor. The government foots the bill. 

Factories that are reconverting to civilian production, however, have 
costs and ceiling prices to remember. They will attempt to minimize over- 
time, to cut differentials back to customary levels. 

6 
Availability of manpower for reconversion and civilian production remains a 
moot point in Washington. 

The War Production Board sees a general easing, even though a very 
few labor areas will remain tight three months from now. It believes man- 
power will not be a drawback. 

The War Manpower Commission, on the other hand, doubts that there 
will be adequate reconversion labor if war production schedules are met. 


Draft needs shortly will be down to a point where the 60,000 physically fit 
youths turning 18 each month will very nearly fill the bill. Thot is to say, 
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calls could be cut to about half the current number as soon as the Navy comes 
up to authorized strength in June. 

The Army will demobilize 2,000,000 men from its present 8,300,000 
within a year. Total strength, however, will not drop below 6,968,000. Net 
demobilization, thus, would be 1,332,000. 

Army apparently intends to induct, on this basis, 668,000 men plus 
replacements. The 18-year-olds would furnish close to 760,000. 
Reconversion bottlenecks will be few. Materials will be pretty ample except 
possibly for sheet steel, and this will ease materially by the year end. 

Fractional horsepower motors will be no problem, nor will temperature- 
control devices. Tires will become available fully as fast as civilian trucks 
and passenger cars are turned out. 

The number of light and medium trucks for civilians wil! increase 
rapidly in a matter of months. 

There probably will be a few passenger cars in September, and the 
number might top 100,000 in November or December. OPA rationing to 
most needful users is supposed to end with monthly production of 100,000. 

2 
WPB plans to retain the spot authorization plan, but for a use very different 
from that for which it was devised. 

If it is impossible, a few months hence, to provide all the sheet steel 
needed, large consumers such as automobile and refrigerator manufacturers 
would be given spot authorizations to produce a certain number of units. 
These would carry materials allocations. 

Thus “spot” would become, in practice, a limitation order. 

Production quotas, it is intimated, would be at the “‘break-even”’ level. 
Anything less would make OPA’s pricing problem a back-breaker. 

eo 
Shortages which seem almost certain to persist—entirely because of man- 
power needs—include coal and lumber. 

Coal production, from Jan. | through the third week of April, fell almost 
19,000,000 tons below that of a year ago. 

J. A. Krug, WPB chief, declares that lack of lumber will “interfere 
directly with the prosecution of the war against Japan.” 

Department store sales in April are sharply in contrast with the boom levels 
earlier this year. After adjustment for seasonal variation, the Federal 
Reserve's index is 182 against 223 in March and 211 in February. 

Probable explanation is to be found in a combination of factors: 

(1) Declining supplies of goods on stores’ shelves. 

(2) A natural drop in buying after enthusiasm of earlier months. 

(3) Consumers’ tendency, with the end of the European war in sight, to 
balk at price, quality, and ersatz. 

* 


Don’t overlook the possibility that the war in the Pacific might end much 
sooner than the year which serves as the basis of Washington planning. 


While no one in industry would see it run one day longer than necessary, 
a sudden end would mean sharp dislocations—much higher unemployment 
and more tendency toward deflation than business thinking now considers. 
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T’S a fine, strong, steel mainspring for 
a serviceman’s watch, but you mustn’t 
touch—not if your fingers are moist with 


perspiration. 

Because, as one war plant discovered, 
corrosion moves in where the finger has 
left its mark. Rejections were running 
high. Production schedules were threat- 

: ened. And then General Electric Air 


Conditioning came to the rescue. 


Installed in the assembly room, Air 


Conditioning kept workers’ hands cool 


and dry—winter and summer. Because 


Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., EWT,CBS...The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P. M 
. "THE WORLD TODAY” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M.,EWT,CBS 


NBC.. 


‘ ment — when available? Write: 


GENERAL ELECTRI 
Air Conditioning 


G-E equipment provides accurate rq 
lation of both temperature and humi 

Out of our rich and varied experie 
in helping war industries solve tl 
problems, will come more compact, m 
efficient, more economical air condit 
ing and industrial refrigeration after 
tory. Would you like to be among 


first to get all the facts on postwar e 


General Electric Company, Air Condit 
ing and Commercial Refrigeration D 
sions, Section 5864, Bloomfield, New J 
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leconversion: 


‘Period One” 


Blueprint based on military needs between V-E Day and 


/ Bj Day designed for quick start on civilian production. WPB com- 
ee is confident manpower and materials will be adequate. 


Now comes the tooling up and tun- 
p up for re« onversion. Moving swiftly, 
> War Production Board this week 
pared to cut the red tape that has 
. atened to snarl the start. 
With the official, albeit anticlimactic 
j va of V-E Day on Tuesday (follow- 
s the signing of unconditional sur- 
nder terms at the little red school- 
xe in Reims at 2:41 a. m., French 
e, May 7), WPB had its plan ready. 
bere were still a few i’s to dot and t’s 
cross, but complete agreement had 
» won on all major points. The 
» even had been taken to Capitol 
| for an official blessing. 
‘or Twelve Months—This plan covers 
e twelve months following V-E Day— 
interval which, in the inevitable 
ashington way, has been tagged with 
mewhat elusive label: Period One. 
sponsor is another of the alphabetical 
tities, WPB’s Committee on Period 
be (CPO). 
he committee has taken at face 
ue the armed services’ statements of 
te rir needs for the Japanese war. Prime 
tractors’ cutbacks, on this basis, will 
punt to 15% by the end of three 
erie@nths, 40% by a year from now. 
etlgmthe program also allows for the 


y's announced first-year demobiliza- 


ndit 
fter 


4 
ong 


owe REMEMBERING PEARL HARBOR 


Mi surrender brought the crowds into Manhattan’s 
mes Square, but the celebrants had the air of people 


tion of a net 1,300,000 men. (Gross dis- 
charges would be 2,000,000, and there 
is much ambiguity about the total num- 
ber to be drafted in the next year.) 

e Taking a Few Chances—After weig) 
ing the armed services’ figures—and 
covertly allowing for the fact that these 
are all minimums—the Committee on 
Period One has decided to take a few 
chances in order to get reconversion off 
to a fast start and to prevent, as nearly 
as it can, any vein unemployment. 
Here are major points of policy which 
will have more important effects on 
business planning than the specific 
details: 

(1) Let producers of civilian goods 
order materials for third-quarter delivery 
without Controlled Materials Plan 
tickets. 

(2) Spread the cutbacks (a) within in- 
dustry so as to free the most vitally 
needed facilities and (b) by areas so as 
to make the best use of manpower. 

(3) Retain a form of production con- 
trol to prevent big producers of heavy 
goods from gobbling up too much of the 
available materials. 

(4) Give small business the best pos- 
sible break on materials. 

e Confident of Manpower—The War 
Production Board is convinced (even 


though Army and War Manpower 
Commission may remain a bit skeptical) 
that there will be enough manpower for 
reconversion W ithout hampering the 
one-front war. WPB officials also have 
a good deal of confidence in raw mati 
rial supply with the possible exception 
of sheet steel. 

This confidence on materials is ex 

emplified by the plan to “open-end” 
the Controlled Materials Plan on July | 
This means simply that producers of 
civilian goods may order copper, alumi 
num, and probably steel for third “qual 
ter delivery. If it becomes apparent by 
July 1 that these orders cannot be filled 
without interfering with war output, 
they will be shoved over for a month at 
a time until they can be. 
e Premium on Necessity—The worry on 
steel is that there won’t be cnough 
sheets to do much good until after this 
year’s cannin crop of fruits and vegeta 
bles is packed. ‘This would mean alloc: i 
tion of available supply to the most 
necessitous civilian manufacture, with 
transportation equipment getting mor 
liberal consideration than automobiles, 
and production farm machinery coming 
ahead of refrigerators and washing 
machines. 

Spot authorizations would be used to 
get things started, however, in the 
civilian lines that have been shut down 
ever since 1942. At the outset, thesc 
would be designed to encourage produc 
tion; later, if manpower or materials 
should prove critical, the “spot” plan 
would be retained for the simple pur- 
pose of imposing a top limit. The idea 
thus would be to give the automobile 
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"'. 
just going through the motions—motivated more by tra- 
dition than impulse. One reason: Off Okinawa, landing 
ships spit out rockets, not to celebrate victory in Europe, 
but to blast out a weakening yet strongly intrenched foe. 


‘Two days before V-E Day, WPB 
had picked the industries which will 
get first priorities assistance to speed 
reconversion. ‘The 72 _ industries 
sclected, says WPB, are those which, 
by and large, undertook the greatest 
amount of conversion from normal 
peacetime production and will re 
quire the greatest amount of change 
to return to it again. 

Preference rating of AA-3 will be 
granted for machine tools, plant alter- 
ations, and other construction neces- 
sary to get them into production on 
civilian orders at what WPB de- 
scribes as a “break-even rate.” 

Manufacturers of passenger auto- 
mobiles will get about $50,000,000 
of new tools and $35,000,000 of con- 
struction priorities (BW—Apr.14'45, 
p15). About $75,000,000 of retool- 
ing and construction will be split 
imong these 71 industries: 


Consumers’ Durable Goods 
Domestic sewing machinery 
Domestic electric ranges 
Nonjeweled clocks and watches 
Metal flashlight cases 
Mechanical refrigerators 
Domestic laundry equipment 
Electric fans 

Photographic equipment 
Metal office furniture 
Flatware 

Jeweled clocks and watches 
Domestic vacuum cleaners 
Scaled-beam lamps 

Small electric appliances 
Lawn mowers, hand and power 
Wood furniture 

Metal household furniture 
Fishing tackle and reels 
Metal caskets and vaults 
Bedding industry 

Band instruments 

Bicycles 

Pianos 


General Industrial Equipment 
Commercial and industrial refrigera- 
tion and air-conditioning equipment 
Beverage machinery and equipment 
Tobacco machinery and equipment 


Leaders in the Reconversion Parade 


Sugar processing machinery and equip 
ment 


Machinery (Construction) 

l'ractor equipment 

Bituminous equipment 

Concrete equipment and centrifugal 
pumps 

Crushing equipment 

Graders 

Miscellaneous construction machinery 

Power cranes and shovels 

Road rollers 

Track-laying tractors 


Plumbing and Heating 

Cast-iron boilers 

Cast-iron radiators 

Cast-iron sanitary enameled ware 

Cast-iron soil pipe and fittings 

Commercial cooking equipment (not 
electric ) 

Commercial dishwashing machines 

Direct fired water heaters (gas and oil ) 

Domestic cooking and heating stoves 

Electric water heaters 

Extended surface heating equipment 

Fabricated piping 

Formed steel sanitary ware 

Gas conversion and industrial gas 
burners 

Heating controls 

High-pressure steel boilers 

Indirect water heaters 

Low-pressure steel boilers 

Mechanical stokers 

Oil burners 

Plumbing fixture fittings and trim 

Range boilers and hot water storage 
tanks 

Steel septic tanks 

Vitreous china and semivitreous or 
porcelain plumbing fixtures 

Warm air distribution equipment 

Warm air furnaces 

Water heaters (coal and wood) 


Printing and Publishing 


Printing trades machinery 


Service Equipment 

Barber and beauty appliances 

Cash registers 

Floor machines 

Laundry equipment 

Office machinery 

Motion picture equipment (35 mm.) 
Scales and balances 

Typewriters 


manufacturers, for example, break-even 
quotas. 
@ Restrictions to Be Lifted—To remove 
obstacles, the Committee on Period 
One has designated a few more than 
half its approximately 420 “L” (limita- 
tion) and “M” (materials) orders for 
carly elimination, a program on which 
a good start already has been made 
(page 56). Controls which will be re- 
tained fall mainly into four classes: 

(1) Those governing the use of mate- 
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rials which will remain desperately scarce 
for a long while—lumber, _ textiles, 
leather, a few chemicals. 

(2) Those limiting the number of 
models to be put out by any manufac- 
turer (so as to get maximum production 
through concentration and also to pre- 
vent manufacture solely of expensive, 
long-profit lines). 

(3) Those allocating distribution (as 
of containers, steel drums, etc.) to essen- 
tial end uses. 


(+) Those to prevent 


ing Or “pre-emptive bu ths fr 
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Early this year, James F. Byn {nd all t 
the role of reconversion ar! backs. I 
a list of criteria to govern t, the w 
terminations (BW—Keb.17°45,p5), qperess. fa 
idea was, briefly, to consider first cut th 
facilities and manpower that | further 
diverted to other war work: next. ¢ by th 
everything possible to relic cute 
bor-shortage areas; and, finally, tot 


loose for civilian’ activity whatever 
cilities and manpower could bc spa 
e Fingers Crossed—Those who 
watched carlier Army cutbacks (sm oe 
arms ammunition last summer, for 
ample) kept their fingers crossed. Ty 
figured the military might once a 
cut back arsenals so that civilian pla ~ 
would be kept on war work to ing 
plenty of arms capacity in case of 
kind of emergency. 

Now, however, John D. Small, t 
newly appointed chief of WPB’s # 
and chairman of the Committee 
Period One (see cover), declares with 
ifs or buts that Army had done an eg 
lent job in programing its termi 
tions. Army procurement officials, 
their turn, are inclined to take a grace 
bow. 
e Tight Labor Areas—Proof of 
effectiveness will be had in the 
the manpower situation irons itself ¢ 
over the months to come. Small’s 7c 
mittee can pretty well determine in 
vance the results of adjustments 1 
projected for prime contracts. 
group predicts, on the basis of 9 
analysis, that there will be no 
than 15 to 18 tight labor areas th 
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ths from mow. Moreover, fewer 
-» half the total will be large cities. 

-sbcontractor Angle—One thing that 
 WPB boys can’t measure with any 
ointy in manpower is the effect of 
on subcontractors. ‘Thus they 


thacks 

j quite sure that cuts at the top level 
a c - 
‘on back into some of the 15 to 15 


see A 
_ which, on first inspection, scem 


- to remain tight. 
vere is a similar factor in the ma- 
supply which gives WPB a mar- 
f afety as it undertakes wholesale 
| of controls. War contractors 
set an over-all cutback, but they 
[he MY cut their consumption of com- 
; vents and materials much more than 
+ because they will now eat into 


iL 


entory. 
onfident Calculation—This will be 
B } mifed in the descending subcontract 


es (BW—Apr.21°45,p9). ‘Thus the 
mmittee on Period One figures confi 
that cutbacks of 15% will free at 
20% of present materials capacity 
thin three months. Some WPB ex- 
s, even more optimistic, predict that 
- is more likelihood of steel capacity 
ing begging this fall than there is of 
hortage. 
\nd all this reckons on the minimum 
backs. If, as most businessmen ex- 
, the war with Japan continues to 
5 sess favorably, the armed forces 
cut the present reduced schedules 
| further—by 50% or more instead of 
by the time a year has elapsed. 


Tariff Fight Is On 


Trade reciprocity bill, on 
which the Administration’s world 
economic program is based, hits 
protectionist snag in Congress. 


Will C. Clayton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, is one of 
the few high State Dept. officials who 
remained in Washington when his col 
leagues took off for San Francisco. He 
stayed behind to nurse the chances for 
congressional approval of the Doughton 


bill, which calls for renewal of the 
I'rade Agreements Act. 


e A Hard Battle—Clayton has reason to 
linger near the Capitol, for the pros 
pects of renewal are poor. The fight 
against the bill is the most vigorous sincc 
the act was first approved in 1934. The 
prod to the opposition comes from the 
fact that the 1945 bill is more than a 
mere renewal of the executive authority 
to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 
It authorizes the Administration, in the 
agreements, to reduce tariffs 50% below 
the levies in existence on Jan. 1, 1945- 
or to a possible 75% below 1934. 

The Administration considers  th« 
grant of such authority an essential in 
strument in securing the expanding 
foreign trade needed by the United 
States and the world if there is to be 


postwar prosperity and a durable peac« 

Many nations, according to Clayton, 

expect serious deficits in their interna 
tional balance of payments, which can 
be remedied only by increasing export 
or reducing imports. Failure on or 
part to make possible a solution 
trade expansion would force them to 
choose a solution by trade contraction 
“If these countries have no choice but 
to curtail their imports,” he continued, 
“the reduction of their orders from 
will be felt in fields and factories 
every corner of America.” 
e Where Opposition Rises—But the in 
dustries whose market is exclusively ot 
predominantly domestic, and whose pro 
tection has already been reduced unde 
the operation of the act, now foresee th« 
possibility of having what tariff prote: 
tion remains to them cut in two. 

Che opposition strikes a more respon 
sive chord at the Capitol than it for 
merly did because the number of Ad 
ministration-supporting Democrats has 
been declining through the years, while 
the number of traditionally high-tariff 
Republicans has been rising. And the 
departure of former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull from the Cabinet has di 
luted the Democratic enthusiasm for 
the trade agreements program. 

e N.A.M. Is Split—The most striking 
difference in the national lineup toda 

as compared with 1943, when the Trade 
Agreements Act was last renewed, is thi 
attitude of the National Assn. of Manu 


In Washington a tempest brews over the renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act, sought through a bill 
sponsored by Rep. Robert Doughton (left), chair- 
man of the House Ways & Means Committee. Pro- 
ponents and opponents are (counterclockwise): Sen. 
Tom Connally, to champion the bill as vital to post- 
war prosperity; Rep. Jere Cooper, expected to lend it 
energetic support; Rep. Harold Knutson, leading 
opponent in the lower chamber; Sen. Alexander 
Wiley, from protectionist Wisconsin; and Sen. Wal- 
ter George, who carried the ball for the act in the 
past but is not expected to do so again. 
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Renewal and extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act have become 
item No. 1 on the Administration 
program to revive the world economy 
and expand our peacetime export 
trade (BW-—Apr.14'45,p120). Whe 
Roosevelt-T'ruman-sponsored Dough- 
ton bill, in the acta Ways & 
Means Committee at midweek, is in- 
tended to bring the act up to date by 
providing a three-year renewal and an 
adjustment of tariff-reducing author- 
- which would permit cuts up to 
50% in rates effective Jan. 1, 1945. 

To win their case before Congress 


and the nation, Administration 
spokesmen are leaning heavily on the 
record. 


¢ Planned by Hull—Chief architect 
of the reciprocal trade program was 
Cordell Hull. In modifying the high 
tariff policy which had culminated 
in the Hawley-Smoot act of 1930, 
the former Secretary of State aimed 
at an expansion of American exports 
through reduction of the trade bar- 
riers restricting sales of our goods in 
foreign markets. Largely as a result 
of his efforts, Congress in 1934 en- 
acted the Trade Agreements Act 
authorizing the President to reduce 
existing U. S. tariffs by a maximum 
of 50% in order to obtain conces- 
sions from ather countries. 

The act was renewed in 1937, 
1940, and (for two years) in 1943. 
Since it became effective, 32 agree- 
ments have been signed with 27 
foreign countries. 

A series of pacts was concluded 
with 15 Latin-American countries, 
whose imports from the U. S. in 
1939 amounted to over 90% of our 
sales to all 20 American republics. 
A second group of agreements was 
reached with seven non-Axis Euro- 
pean countries, industrial nations 
whose products were subject to high 
duties as well as Scandinavian states 
whose principal exports to the U. S. 
were on the free list. Pacts were 
also signed with Britain and Canada, 
the two largest customers for Amer- 


Extension of Trade Agreements Act—The No. 1 Task 


ican goods (they took 31% of our 
1939 exports) and the key nations in 
the Ottawa preferential system. 

e Export Advantages—Scope of the 
Hull program is indicated by the 
fact that, in 1939, the 18 countries 
with which agreements were then 
effective purchased 60% of U. S. 
exports. 

The advantages gained by Ameri- 
can exporters through the operation 
of these agreements are suggested by 
the following table which shows the 
percentage increase of U. S. exports 
to agreement and nonagreement 
countries, compared with 1934: 


1937. 1938 1939 


Agreement ..... Jat @i2 63.3 
Nonagreement .. 48.9 366 31.8 
All countries.... 57.0 45.1 48.9 


With respect to specific industrial 
eo certain items like automo- 

iles, tractors, tires, office equip- 
ment, typewriters, paints, and var- 
nishes have been directly aided by 
foreign tariff concessions gained in 
agreements. There appears to be no 
concrete evidence, however, that the 
majority of exports on which cus- 
toms treatment was improved by 
trade pacts increased more rapidly 
than other industrial exports. 
e Increase of 15% —Gains in the ex- 
port of farm products were to the 
countries which reduced barriers 
against them, both lard and fruits 
being directly benefited. Agricul- 
tural exports to the 16 countries with 
which agreements were in effect for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, 
were 15% higher than in the fiscal 
year 1935-36, whereas such exports 
to nonagreement countries dropped 
19% during the same period. 

The agreements stimulated im- 
ports of specific products on which 
American tariff rates were lowered— 
for example, cotton goods, earthen- 
ware and glassware, wines and spirits, 
and certain agricultural products. 
Between 1934 and 1938 imports on 
which concessions had been granted 


AFL 


the act 
yice- 

the 

increased 46% by value, wiile othe, Ia” 
dutiable imports rose only 14% ayj the Fa 
imports on the free list crease not OFg 
19%. , but if 
By 1938, the average rate on duti- the Na 
able imports had been rediiccd fro, fae’ 2 
the 1934 level of 46.7% t» 39.3 Iara 2 
and in 1941 the average rate y,, IggDousht 
down to 34.7%. jent of 


¢ Full Cut for 523—To dati. redy given 


tions have been made on 1,226 jtey png. 
in the tariff schedules. Accordinp of old 
to one compilation, the followin; beet-st 
cuts have been made: 230 rates }y are pro 
25% or less; 266 rates 26% to 29% weight 
179 rates 40% to 49%; 523 tate, fee 500 
the full 50%; and 28 rates reduced paterrou 
variably or exact change variable (par 
Of these, 254 were on agricul. Me” nent 
tural products, 233 on metals, 2(§ iey-Smos 
on textiles, and 126 on chemicak potecter 
As explained to the House Ways This v 
& Means Committee by Assistant agree 
Secretary of State William Clayton HR 1945 
the authority to reduce tariffs has ent of 
been fully exhausted on 42% of dut- MR" F 4 
able imports; partially exhausted on if e , 
20% of such imports; and not used rye 
at all on 37%. a 
a rate | 


e Canada Leads List—The authority 

. nt 4¢-a 
has been substantially used up in 1 in th 
agreements with those foreign coun 7 


facturers. In 1943, the N.A.M. came 
out for extension. In 1945, the N.A.M. 
is split. 

Manufacturers of automobiles, heavy 
machinery, electrical goods, office-equip- 
ment tend to favor the extension with 
the base date change, but N.A.M. 
members representing the textile, chem- 
ical, pharmaceutical, watch-making, pot- 
tery and hand-made glass industries, and 


the nonferrous metal interests are op- 


sed. 

If the N.A.M. takes any definite 
position, it is expected to be support for 
a —— renewal of the present act. 

e ing the Administration—At the 
end of last week, however, three power- 
ful business groups swung in behind the 
Administration. The board of the 
United States Chamber of Commetce 


tries which are the chief outlets for pe direct 
American exports. Rates of dut aan 
have been reduced, for example, on bi qd 
about 90% (by value) of total duti- HB cea 
able imports from Britain in 1939; Me oun 
and 92% from Canada; and on 70%, ‘eth 
60%, and 90% respectively from Boum 
France, Sweden, and Mexico. » ai 
Administration argument: Simpl 9. od i 
renewal of the Trade Agreements aie La 
Act, without the increased authority, 4s the 
would mean in effect that no trade i ade 
Yager of substantial benefit to bau 
the United States could be nego MM... .. 
tiated with these and other foreign Hi, Ae 
countries. Opposition argument HB. 4, 
» Until the effects of tariff reduction 7 lies 
already made under the act have bine'b 
been fully determined, authority to iP)... 
make further reductions should be Hg p 
withheld. oy > 
5 
leans ( 
he Othe 
approved renewal of the Trade Ag nusly ce 
ments Act with new authority to gt to gr: 


ucts 1 


duce tariffs up to 50% on rates effecigg 
rican I; 


Jan. 1, while the National For 


Trade Council and the Committe: (ld gra 
International Economic Policy gave power. 
dorsement to the Doughton bill. ow star 
Labor groups are divided according 4 low 
the industry they are associated wagpurcha 
but the disposition in the upper agmm teduce 
INESS V 
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AFL, and the C.LO. is to sup- 
the act (despite the association of 

vice-president Matthew Woll 
‘the Wage Earners Protective 


e). F on 
the Farm Front—The farm groups 
jot organized a stron lobby cam- 
| but if they follow their previous 
‘the National Grange will oppose, 
be Farmers Union and the Ameri- 
Frm Bureau Federation support 
Doughton bill. Edward O’Neal, 
nt of the Farm Bureau, has al- 
given the bill strong inferential 


reduc 

ung. 
item * old, the wool-growers, cattle- 
ar. beet-sugar producers, and dairy- 
nn a ae protectionists, and they have 
aa weight in Congress, particularly 

; e Senate. 
be »aferrous Metals—The fear of many 
“i yy producers is illustrated by the 
ee of nonferrous metals. Under the 
"ici: Hi...Smoot tariff of 1930, slab zinc 
“S Bi otected by an import duty of 13¢ 
ii Ig This was cut to 1.4¢ in the 1939 
- agreement with Canada and to ¢ 

Stant 1943 Mexican agreement. En- 
i eat of the Doughton bill would 
4 Bit a further 50% cut. 
“ies ¢ duty on pig lead has been tre- 
“ °0 HB from the 1930 rate of 24¢ a Ib. to 
— A new 50% reduction would 

arate of about 4¢. Although the 
Only Bint 4¢-a-b. duty on copper is con- 
> ™ HR in the revenue act and would 
aa be directly affected by the new tariff 
duty My coPPet producers feel that reduc- 
on Vpn zine and lead would inevitably 
jut. plowed by a cut in the copper duty. 
930. eet Standards—Protectionists have 
oy, ger wgument, picked up from Emil 
com ae of the United Textile Workers. 

agument holds that there is a 
- t analogy between interstate com- 
a -and international commerce; that 
it Labor Standards Act of 1938 
nade A the interstate shipment of ma- 
| made under lower labor standards 
- the act permits, and that foreign 
“ion ES CXPOTting to the United States 
ent MAES De Tequired to observe the act. 
om high protectionist American 
we League, which is combating the 


hton bill with more energy than it 
shown since Hawley-Smoot days, 
used Rieve’s argument frequently 
g the hearings before the Ways 
leans Committee. 
¢ Other Side—The Administration 
uusly could not accept a bill requir- 
t to grant tariff concessions only to 
ucts manufactured according to 
ncan law, for then the concessions 
ild grant would afford little bargain- 
power. It argues conversely that 
ow standard - living abroad comes 
alow productivity, and that limit- 
purchases from abroad would fur- 
reduce that productivity. 


r to 


be 
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“It isn’t a high tariff that makes a 

high standard of living,” Clayton told 
the Ways & Means Committee, “it’s 
a large interchange of goods.” 
e Time Element—The President's execu- 
tive authority to negotiate trade agree- 
ments runs out June 12, but passage of 
the extension bill after that date would 
not seriously affect Administration plans. 
These do not envisage completed 
negotiations for any new agreements 
until the pattern of reconstruction be- 
comes clearer. 

But the Administration fears that de- 
feat of the bill would jeopardize the 
entire U.S. foreign economic program, 
whose parts have all been designed to 
clear away barriers which threaten to 
block the channels of world commerce 
even more drastically than before the 
war. It is reported that British officials 
have already intimated that on the 
fate of the Doughton bill hinges their 
choice between cooperation with the 
U. S. in rebuilding a multilateral trading 
system and creation of a British-led bloc 
based on imperial preferences and bi- 
lateral trade deals. 


THE ROAD BACK— 


The longest, weariest road that Europe 
has ever had to travel. 


Book No.5 Coming 


Gloomy reports of food 
shortages, plus European needs, 
mean no relaxation in rationing. 
Better management is likely. 


OPA was working this week on plans 
for ration book No. 5, to be ready for 
use in September. 

Officials have now given up the hope 

(freely expressed a few months ago) that 
ration book No. 4—meats-fats and proc- 
essed foods—would be the last. 
@ Based on Four Reports—The explana 
tion for the fifth ration book of the war 
is to be found in gloomy reports of 
present and prospective food shortages 
from four different official sources: the 
special House committee headed by 
Rep. Clinton P. Anderson (BW—May 
5'45,p5); the recently created inter 
agency committee on foreign shipments 
(BW—Mar.17’45,p111); Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman, presidential adviser, just 
returned from a survey of civilian sup 
plies in liberated Europe; the Agricul 
ture Dept.’s Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

The Anderson report documents the 

background of present shortages and 
points a finger at foods which are likely 
to become scarce, or scarcer, unless 
remedies are adopted in advance—or 
perhaps in spite of the best that Wash- 
ington can do. 
e Agreement on Shortages—The other 
three reports stress the needs of the 
liberated areas and make a case for fur- 
ther belt-tightening by the U.S. All 
four reports agree that food shortages 
will be with us for some months yet, 
and that some of them may get worse 
before they get better. 

War Food Administration statistics 
show that current supplies of food in 
all positions—in wholesale and _ retail 
channels, as well as commercial and 
home storage—are below last year’s 
totals. 

Meat supplies will improve seasonally 
in the late fall. Fats and oils will con- 
tinue tight as far as anybody can sec, 
but there will be no real relief until 
coconut oil begins coming in from the 
Far East. Sugar will be very scarce at 
least until the end of this year; given all 
the breaks (including a bumper Cuban 
crop), supplies should improve after 
that. 

e Not Enough Eggs—Civilians will 
begin to feel a shortage of eggs (laying 
flocks have been killed off to feed the 
black market) in the next few months; 
storage stocks are far below next fall’s 
needs, reflecting heavy consumption and 
WFA’s cutback in 1945 egg production 
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goals. Rice probably will go off the 
market with heavy Army purchases for 
native irregular troops and relief feeding 
in the Far East. 

Having guessed wrong on food last 
fall (when most of Washington thought 
V-E Day would brin ps re instead 
of shortages), officials are now doing 
penance by adopting the view that short- 
ages will, in effect, never end. Some 
allowance must be made for this over- 
compensation and also for the fact that 
Congress and the public may not go 
along indefinitely with the Administra- 
tion’s desire to share and share alike 
with the Allies and our former enemies 
(BW—May5’45,p10). 

e “Personal Attention”—In calling for 
“coordination” of food controls—produc- 
tion, distribution, rationing, and pricing 
—the Anderson committee actually is 
asking simply for better management. 
There is no more talk of a “meat czar” 
or of an OPA-WFA merger. President 


Truman has assured the committee that 
food will get his personal attention, and 
the feeling is that this supervision may 
be all that is needed. If more formal 
coordination is necessary, the mechan- 
ism already exists in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and in the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion. 
From meat, the Anderson committee 
is moving on to shortages of sugar, but- 
ter-poultry-eggs, and fats and oils—in 
that order. More “‘incentives” (price 
supports) are recommended in_ these 
fields, plus the manpower and machin- 
ery necessary to do a job. (With the 
heat on in Congress, War Food Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones is getting ready 
to come down on the manpower agen- 
cies and WPB again.) 
e Sugar Problem—Congressional critics 
of wartime food administration have 
noted that the sugar diverted to indus- 
trial alcohol production for the syn- 


_ thetic rubber program (900,000 tons in 


1944) is just about equal 
by which U.S. sugar | 
now being cut below last 
A demand for more alc: 
can be expected. 

The report of the int 
mittee for foreign shipm 
U.S. sugar rations will 
during the last nine m 
year, with those of Great 
Canada at an annual Per capita 
sumption rate of 70.8 Ib. ‘This ma 
set well with Congress. OPA wil 
industrial users of sugar further } 
July 1. This is a ticklish )peratiog 
rations are getting down to q y 
where they are forcing people og 
business. 

Institutional users also may 
trimmed a little. A further sag 
consumer rations will be a last rey 
but it is not out of the question. 
e May Revise Set-Aside—Under 
gressional pressure, the Army is aly 


The United Nations Conference 
on International Organization en- 
tered its final stage this week. 

It began with fanfare and speeches. 

Next the conference examined 

credentials of delegates and, over 
Soviet protests, admitted Argentina 
and rejected the Warsaw Polish gov- 
ernment. But the Soviet Ukraine 
and White Russia were accredited, 
giving the U.S.S.R. three votes. 
Behind the scenes, four major com- 
missions and a dozen subcommittees 
worked on technical and routine 
problems of the new organization. 
@ Flexible Charter—To close the first 
on of the conference, the Big 
‘our agreed upon amendments to 
the Dumbarton Oaks charter. One 
of these dealt with the permanency 
of the charter. It was agreed to ac- 
cept the principle of possible re- 
vision, but each of the chief powers 
in the Security Council retained veto 
power over the calling of any con- 
stitutional convention, 

Another amendment agreed upon 
calls for settlement of international 
disputes by legal means, and inserts 
throughout the charter phrases recog- 
nizing the rights of men and the 
self-determination of peoples. 

e Trusteeships—A third important 
amendment, on which the Big Four 
are near agreement, deals with the 
assumption of responsibilities now 
held by the League of Nations over 
dependent territories. It introduces 
the principle of “trusteeship” by the 


great powers with an added fillip 
giving security zones to the powers 
responsible for world security. 

Two other amendments, submit- 

ted by the U.S. after modifications 
based on Soviet suggestions, have not 
yet been incorporated. 
e Review of Pacts—The first, pro- 
posed by Sen. Arthur Vandenburg, 
challenged the U. S. S. R.’s wartime 
arrangements with neighboring coun- 
tries—the absorption of the Baltic 
states into the Soviet, territorial 
changes in Finland, and establish- 
ment of the Polish border at the 
Curzon line as agreed upon at Yalta. 
It proposed that matters such as 
these be subject to review by the in- 
ternational organization. 

The Soviets naturally opposed this. 
Revised, the amendment gives the 
General Assembly authority to 
recommend measures for the peace- 
ful adjustment of situations “regard- 
less of origin” which it deems likely 
to impair friendly relations among 
nations. 

e Regional Alliances—The second 
deals with regional arrangements to 
maintain peace—such as the U. S.- 
Latin-American agreement at Cha- 
pultepec and the security alliances of 
the Soviet Union with Britain, 
France, and other nations. The 
Dumbarton Oaks plan would have 
made action under these agreements 
subject to prior approval of the 
Security Council, which is vested 
with disciplinary authority. In its 


World Charter Conference in Final Phase 


new form, the amendment would bar 
council interference with treaties di 
rected against enemy nations unti 
such time as the contracting partic 
turn full security responsibility over 
to the new international organiza 
tion. 
e “Little Nations”—In the last phase 
of the conference, amendments sub- 
mitted by the “little nations” will be 
considered. The chief aims of these 
amendments are (1) to limit the vet 
right of the big powers; (2) to limit 
the right of the Security Council to 
obligate small powers automaticall 
to contribute police forces for puni- 
tive action; (3) to compel the Security 
Council to investigate (rather than 
“recommend measures to adjust” 
friction between nations; (4) to 
strengthen the moral principles 
enunciated in the charter; and (5) to 
strengthen the power and authority 
of the Economic & Social Council. 
© Outlook—This week the diplomatic 
chiefs of the major powers are hurry- 
ing home to handle urgent business 
growing out of the end of war in 
Europe. In another fortnight, a fn- 
ished document creating a frame- 
work on which to build a new world 
organization to preserve peace may 
emerge at San Francisco 

It will still be up to individual gov- 
ernments throughout the world to 
embrace the document and give it 
life, and to build related international 
agencies on which the security body 
will.depend for its success. 
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in San Francisco Conference Spotlight 


Announcement of V-E Day this 
week sharpened the focus on the ar- 
chitects of world security at San 
Francisco. 

Entering its final weeks, the 
United Nations Conference on In- 
temational Organization is ostensibly 
a parley of many nations, but no one 
can lose sight of the fact that the 
Big Three carry the diplomatic ball. 

Between decisions, threshed out to 
a great extent in committees, are the 
intervals of waiting, interminable 
periods of boredom wherein some of 
the delegates doze, catch up on the 
news, or just ruminate (below right). 

As host of the big meeting, Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr. is the focal point in floor confer- 
ences (above) with dapper Anthony 
Eden and stocky Soviet Foreign Com- 


missar Molotoff—always flanked by 
his indefatigable interpreter, Pavlov 
—or in other strategy huddles (below 
left) where he lends an ear as Britain’s 
Ambassador Halifax bends over to 
discuss ways and means while Nelson 
Rockefeller and James Dunn, As- 
sistant Secretaries of State, run 
through signals in the rear. 

But it is Molotoff, Russia’s “mys- 
tery man,” who stole the show, who 
remained in the limelight from his 
arrival to his departure this week. 

Blunt and outspoken, it was Molo- 
toff who was the bullwhip of the 
opening sessions, who won diplomatic 
triumphs, sustained a few defeats, 
reaped criticism and plaudits. 

The American people took his 
measure through the press which re- 
sponded in kind to his initial aloof- 


ness, warmed as his reserve melted 
And his yielding to a chummy pose 


(below) with shipbuilder Henry 


Kaiser—whose aspirations to trade 
with Russia are no secret—was hailed 
as a milestone in the “Americaniza 
tion” of the commissar. 
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spreading its poultry requirements over 
more territory. Before the Anderson 
committee is through probing, some re- 
laxation of the 100% military set-aside 
in the Delmarva producing area (Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Virginia) can be ex- 
pected. 

WEA is trying to forestall congres- 
sional criticism in another quarter by 
boosting the subsidy on butterfat sold as 
cream in an effort to increase butter 
production. Any increase will be moder- 
ate, however, since WFA intends to 
protect production of other dairy prod- 
ucts. 

WFA and OPA are studying Ander- 
son committee demands for more subsi- 
dics and higher support prices on meat. 
OPA is chagrined that the committee 
was not satisfied with the ten-point 
program on meat (BW—Apr.28’45,p19) 
and still hopes to make the program 
acceptable by sweetening pork ceilings 
(probably with subsidies) and making 
minor changes in the cattle subsidy pro- 
gram. OPA also has completed another 
“profit study” and still has hopes of con- 
vincing the committee that meat packers 
are making enough money. 
© Wants Production—As might be ex- 
pected, Congress is impatient with ad- 
riinistrative devices for “dividing up 
shortages” and is howling for more pro- 
duction. WFA hasn’t yet overcome its 
fear of surpluses. And in spite of the 


present comfortable grain surplus, with 
overfeeding of livestock and poultry, 
plus heavy relief shipments, the country 
might eat itself into another feed short- 
age next year. 


PREFABRICATED VACATION SITE 


A ready-made resort, including prefabricated cottages 
(left) for 5,000 people, paved streets, a school and theater, 
is offered for lease. It’s Fontana Village, N. C., created 
for workers on recently completed Fontana Dam, the last 
of Tennessee Valley Authority’s projects (BW—TJan. 
TVA is inviting a public or private agency 


27°45,p32). 
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Meal in One 


United Nations delegates 
try precooked, dehydrated dish 
that may be widely used to feed 
liberated peoples of Europe. 


On the menu of Clinton’s Cafeteria 
in Los Angeles it is Vitameal. 

On the menu of the United Nations 
Conference cafeteria in the Opera 
House at San Francisco it is a mystery 
food—today a stew, tomorrow a soup, 
later an entree. 
¢ Introduction to Europe—To the man 
who developed it, Dr. Henry Borsook 
of California Institute of Technology, it 
is simply a multipurpose meal. Add 
enough water, cook for half an hour, 
perhaps add a bit of fat for taste and 
calories, and you have a meal that will 
stick to your bones. 

Introduction of the multipurpose 
meal last week at the United Nations 
Conference was a measured step in its 
introduction to the hungry peoples of 
liberated Europe. Borsook and his as- 
sociates knew that if it passed the test 
of palatability with the representatives 
of the liberated countries, it would be 
accepted for their people. 

° t It Contains—The meal is a 
mixture of precooked, dehydrated, 
flaked lima beans, tunnel-dehydrated 
soy grits, potatoes, _s parsley, 
tomatoes, onions, and leeks, with a 
skillful blend of 17 flavoring ingredi- 


ents, such as paprik 
onion powder, sweet ba 
For heightened nutriti 
vitamins A, B., B,, and 
cium and iron are add 
F. W. Boltz Corp., | 
of the sponsors of Bo: 
research, will make ay 
cost all the details of f 
sing, and packaging to - 
processor who wishes to 1 the ; 
but for war relief purp ily. 
for commercial sale i Unis 
States. 
e Sole Exception—Clint Cater 
is the sole exception t hen 
commercial sale. Cliffo: Clint 
wealthy — and philanthropist 
owner of the Clinton restauiants on 4 
West Coast (BW—Feb.3’4 j 
indirectly responsible for the multipy 
pose meal. 
A year ago Clinton asked Bors 
a food technologist of the first myj 
to help him improve the rition 
quality of the 5¢ meal he serves ; 
his cafeteria. Borsook’s research x 
the gamut of food dehydration ay 
wound up with the multipurpose me 
now served in Clinton’s Cafeteria (wi 
bread and a cookie) for 5¢ 
@ Pleased With Flavor—Thx 
to the United Nations Conference 
was made through George Mardikia 
owner of San Francisco's 


x 


appr acl 


celebrate 


Omar Khayyam’s Restaurant, who ; 
in charge of food arrangements for thd 
delegates and their advisers at the Oper 
House. Mardikian was: pleased with the 
flavor, and so were the women of thd 


to take over the village—complete with plumbing and 
wiring—and the more temporary construction camp 
nearby (right) which includes a large cafeteria, com 
munity house and recreation hall, and a bevy of multi 


windowed dormitories—the latter to be dismantled as fire 
hazards. Travel officials estimate that the double appeal 
of the giant dam .and an attractive mountain-lake resort 
will lure upwards of 1,500,000 tourists a year to the spot. 
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FORMATION SERVICE 


Burroughs technical staff is working with 
rs constantly —helping them make fullest use 
the business machines they now own... . 
ping them adapt these machines to new con- 
ions, The services of this staff, as well as the 
to-date machine accounting information in 
files maintained in every Burroughs office, 
available to you at all times. 


PPLY SERVICE 


volity supplies, too, can play an important part 
maintaining highest standards of production 
office work. Burroughs carbon papers, rib- 
ons, roll papers and other supplies for all 
akes of business machines are manufactured to 
becifications that Burroughs’ years of experi- 
e have proved give best results. It will pay to 
ondardize on Burroughs quality supplies. 


GEARED TO HELP YOU GET THE MOST 
YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 


MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Regular, periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines 
can do much to insure best performance 
and maximum production. All Burroughs 
service is rendered by factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service men. Cost is 
moderate . . . and all service work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. If you have 
not already done so, arrange now for 
this efficient, low-cost protection. 


For help in getting the fullest use from your present 
Burroughs machines, call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


| IN COUNSEL 
| IN SERVICE 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


ps tb liisay 


This cherubic little fellow (named Sam so you'll be on 
speaking terms with a soul) was a motor martyr. Brotherly 
love, pure and simple, bought Sam’s one-way ticket to the 
motor happy-hunting-ground. He endured a nightmare of 
hardship in Robbins & Myers’ research laboratory so that 
others of his kind might have longer life. It was like this. 


You know how the starter on your 
car starts the engine. Same thing 
with an electric motor. That first 
push or turnover “kick” is supplied 
by a starting switch. And when 
R&M engineers design a new 
switch, they test it with a thorough- 
ness that’s killing. That’s what hap- 
pened to Sam. He chanced to be a 
motor with a new type switch and, 
well... he was “it.” 


Out of all this, R & M engineers 
learned—as they do continually— 
how to make ever better motors. 
These experts are always ready to 
talk over the user’s problems and 
they frequently save the other fel- 
low plenty of time, money, and 
effort. They can on your problems, 
too. (That also goes for problems 
of materials handling, ventilation, 


or pumping.) 


They hooked Sam up to a timing 
mechanism that threw his starting 
switch “on” and “off” every few 
minutes. Days, weeks, then months 
went by. Sam wasn’t grinning but 
he was bearing it. One morning, 
after several hundred thousands of 
those gruelling starts and stops, 
they found Sam very still—his 
switch was a goner. 


FOUR AWARDS 
FOR rere WAR PRODUCTION 


ROBBINS « MYERS ¢ INC. serincritio, onto 


in Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


American Women’s \ 
who helped him. 

Now the meal is ser . dai 
its varied forms, and | k 
that negotiations are un 
number of foreign relic 
to supply the food in b 
(enough for ten meal 
Europe: 

American Relief for | 7 
ready has given Boltz a 
a shipment of the meal ‘> Fran, 
be fed to tuberculous c! ‘tk 
e Superiority Seen—Bor 
of biochemistry at Calte 
multipurpose meal as f aad 
other dehydrated foods ir atabil 
nutritional value, ease of ati 
as well as versatility. It may be » 
as a food extender, or in . Provet, 
appeals to the ingenuity of the h : 
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Railroad Wins 


Lend-lease shipments 
phosphate are not entitled 
land grant rates, court hold 
Roads push repeal legislation, 


Vv Ser 
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'y Wi f 
= 4Nizat} 
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The U.S. District Court at Rig 
mond, Va, has just snipped anothé 
small corner off the elaborate system ; 
“land grant” rail rates for governmer 
freight shipments. The court tule Plant 
that shipments of phosphate rock, Jen 
leased to England for agricultural us puree 
could not qualify as niilitary propertgmseas mark 
moving for a military use, hence wermroad serve 
not entitled to special rates from thilMof all Atla 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. speed ove 
© Appeal Is Expected—This decision x | 
affirmed a ruling of two months ago } shape at S 
the federal court at Norfolk, Va., in Yet the 
similar case involving the Seaboard Aif™jwarehous: 
Line Ry. Both cases probably will b@iM wef locati 
appealed by the government and wil 
find their way to the Supreme Cou™CENTRA! 
eventually. Central yo 

, Under the law, any road containingiii¢ectrical, 
mileage built with the assistance offctory lal 
federal land donations must give th 
government a 50% cut on al! militan CENTRAI 
and naval shipments to the extent thajjteritory F 
they move—or could move—over thai provides J 
land grant track. Most of the com 
peuihens of the land grant roads ha esa 
—— equalization agreements undet pala you 
which they meet the land grant rates America’s 
although the law does not compel them CENTRA 
to. Steel Fie 

executive 


e Rate Equalized—The Seaboard has 
The Coast tt New 


stretch of land grant track in Floridi, 
one of the few in the East. 
Line has an equalization agreement 
covering shipments that are competitie 
with the Seaboard’s land grant ling 
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Plant Site on New York Central 


offers a post-war plus to the company with over- 
seas markets or sources of supply. For this Rail- 
road serves great modern harbors handling 80% 
of all Atlantic Coast foreign trade. And products 
speed over its Water Level Route to arrive “ship- 
shape at shipside.” 

Yet that’s only half the story. For a factory or 
warehouse siding on New York Central spells cen- 
tral location in the fullest sense. 


CENTRAL TO MANPOWER, because on New York 
Central you are in the home area of skilled mechanical, 
cectrical, chemical and textile workers...64% of all U. S. 
factory labor. 


CENTRAL TO RESOURCES, because New York Central’s 
territory produces the bulk of America’s coal and steel, and 
provides low-cost electricity and jindustrial water sources. 


CENTRAL TO MARKETS, because New York Central 
links your plant direct to 43% of U. S. cities over 250,000— 
America’s greatest concentration of buying power. 


CENTRAL TO TRANSPORTATION, because the “Great 
Steel Fleet” of 800 daily passenger trains gives your 
executives and sales force fast, modern service throughout 
the New York Central area. ; 


New York Central 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


7 


<7-— {7 5 


Pn nw! 
: i Cuties 


TTSBURGCH 


PRILADELPHI OU 
Connellsville ¢ 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT SITES 
ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 


write or telephone the Industrial Representatives 
listed below. They know the strategic territory 
served by this Railroad. Let them help you find 
your central location...confidentially...and with 
a time saving for your war-burdened executives. 


BOSTON .. . SouthStation . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. Central Terminal . A.B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 
Any 
Polydi- 
Chloro- 


Styrene’ 
Today? 


Perhaps you have a product for 
the postwar market you would like 
to improve with plastics. And pe. 
haps you’ve run into some of those 
multi-jointed technical names that 
only chemists (and not all of them!) 
can pronounce. 


Don’t let it bother you! 


You can utilize plastics success- 
fully and profitably without going 
into the complex chemistry behin 
them. Here’s how: 


<—_N Determine just what perform- 

Al ence standards your product 

Va) must meet, or you would like 
it to meet. 


BH Determine how much the fin- 


B ished product should cost... 
in what production multiples. 


> Then get in touch with a Mon- 
{4 santo plastics consultant, 


With his long experience with Mon- 
santo’s broad and versatile group 
of plastics, this man can thread his 
way expertly through the forest of 
chemical names and symbols for 
you and select the plastic best 
suited to your needs. He can, if 
you wish, guide you to molders or 
fabricators properly qualified to 
handle your work. 


It is just that simple. . . like get- 
ting a prescription from a doctor. 
And it’s a lot easier to take. 


For experienced consultation on 
your plastics problem, or for de- 
tailed information on any Mon- 
santo plastic, address: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts, 


*The chemical name for Monsanto’s Sty- 
ramic HT, the superior high temperature 
(236°F.) insulating material for = 
ing mert’s electronics equipment, crea 
onsanto’s ics research. 


by 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES ManninD 


most of the interest in the land grant 
question, however, is among the western 
and midwestern roads. 

The Dig source of trouble is working 


out a dehnition of “military or naval 
property of the United States moving 
for military or naval and not for civil 
use.” The lend-lease problem—itself 
involving millions of dollars of contested 
claims—is part of this. 

Government ‘attorneys argue that 
lend-lease goods are military leiiete 
and are entitled to the cut rate regard- 
less of their nature. From the begin- 
ning, the roads have held out for full 
commercial rates on lend-lease ship- 
ments, but cases are only beginning to 
find their way into the courts because 
the current practice is for government 
departments to pay any bill the roads 
present and let the General Accounting 
Office verify the deductions on _post- 
audit. 
¢ Legislation Sought—The two cases 
just decided won’t by any means settle 
the question of land grant rates and 
lend-lease, even when they have worked 
through the appeals procedure. The 
Norfolk court indicated that if the items 
had been weapons instead of fertilizer, 
it would have decided for the govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the railroads are hopeful 
that this Congress will give them a law 
repealing land grants entirely (BW— 
Mar.25’44,p19). The Boren bill, which 
got through the House last year, died in 
the Senate with the end of the session. 
Now, the roads have just succeeded in 
getting a new bill through the House. 
Since the present Congress has two years 
to go, they figure that at least they are 
a year ahead of their timetable last ses- 
sion. 


TO UNTANGLE A SNARL 


Although Commodity Credit Corp.’s 
new vice-president, Richard W. May- 
cock, will be busy buying more than 
$1,500,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
during the remainder of the year, his 
toughest job will be untangling CCC 
accounts. With lend-lease and farm 
price support inventories all mixed up, 
no one knows who owns what; lend- 
lease officials suspect that large quan- 
tities of food charged to them were 
really bought to hold up prices of sur- 
pluses. Maycock, formerly with the 
Treasury Dept., Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, replaces Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olm- 
stead, now in charge of civilian feed- 
ing in Germany (BW—Apr.7’45,p7). 
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Relief Boti!ene 


Plenty of grain availss 
U. S. for distribution by J 
in Europe, but box-ar sho 
hampers movemen’ to po, 


Considerable presti 
rests on the success 0: 
roads in meeting Ar 
huge deliveries of 
position. 
© Supply Is Ample—T| 
grain available for ¢; 
present stocks and ney 

Normally, Europe and k; 
port 900,000,000 bu 
Canada produces ab 
bu., with domestic req 
125,000,000. The pres 
crop in the southweste: 
United States is estimat 
000 bu. If the spring w! 
Northwest averages normal, U. § 
duction will be 1,000,000,00 
which about 600,000,000 bu. yo 
would be consumed her 
e Europe Needs Grain—! or mop: 
Army insisted that wheat 
important as ammunition on the 
pean front where the fast-moy 
put the immediate job of fq 
civilians squarely up to the Amy 

While some grain has been | 
in European areas this year, and 
may still get in the ground, it will} 
to 18 months before the contine: 
produce food in any substantial 
tity. Heavy potato _ planting 
France are believed ‘sufficient t 
vide a limited diet, and the dep] 
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BUY 


The Boss 
Forgets 
Himself 


oss rose in all his dignity from his seat in the crowd. 
strode to the stage. 


buy $100,000 worth of War Bonds, Series G’’, he 
anced, 


howd cheered. The Boss beamed and claimed the 
bidder's award. Funny, unbending that way in front 
those people made him very, very happy. It was... 
teally inspiring! 

t have just been in the atmosphere. The moving, 
lic music! The free and easy manner of the come- 
It was the entertainment that put him in the mood. 


* * * 


S$. Treasury Department in selling War Bonds relies 
on entertainment. It has proved a tremendous 

in getting people “i 

is same factor in Puck-The Comic Weekly, entertain- 

which makes this publication such a tremendously 
¢advertising medium —whether you use its universal 


appeal to sell War Bonds, consumer goods or an idea to 
its weekly audience of over 20,000,000 people. 


The talent supplied by Puck is outstanding. No star of 
stage, screen or radio has ever had so many ardent fans as 
the millions who regularly read “Jiggs and Maggie,” ‘‘The 
Katzenjammer Kids,” “‘Skippy,”’ “Little King,” “Blondie,” 
“Tillie the Toiler,” “Little Annie Rooney,” “Toots and 
Casper,” “Popeye,” ‘Donald Duck,” “Jungle Jim,” “The 
Phantom,” “Prince Valiant,” ‘‘Snuffy Smith,” “Flash Gor- 
don,” “Tippie’’ and others. They are the “All-Star Cast!” 


Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers from coast 
to coast, Puck is read in over 6,500,000 homes every week. 


For those companies who have products to sell today or 
brand names to build for tomorrow there are big color 
pages, half pages or one-third pages available in Puck. To 
learn more about how your company can effectively spon- 
sor advertising in this publication, write or telephone Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Dig for victory... 


Digging helps to win wars. And not only the digging of big 


power shovels with muscles of wire rope. Spade work in home 
Victory Gardens eases the food situation. So, again in 1945, 
Uncle Sam urges us to pitch into this job and stay with it 


%& On heavy-duty equipment, such as that above, 
war industries count Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope a 
mainstay, as you will. And you'll find matching stamina for 
essential lifts in Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
Both rope and slings possess extra flexibility, kink-resistance, 
manageability—qualities that save time and increase output. 
Remember the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented 
constructions: Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


of dairy herds in al] 
been drastic. Wit! 
to animal diets, mil} 


, the ha 
in Jate 


rise quickly, and mor SiGe 
ter made available. Arm\ 
pass before poultry fi the ¢ to 
pork herds, which d “* ter 
large numbers, can |} _  { 
© Problem of ae | = 
lem in moving food- . | gd 
—has been and will | i =e of 
When the Army laid . “ 4 
wheat export program s ek to 
it ran smack into an el | 
shortage. Thousands . : ee a 
still in eastern territor en ” 
bination of the effects . ( OD" 
weather, insufficient h¢ Peet 
unload merchandise f; ae 
an acute demand for ca: Ot Sou 
Wheat elevators wer rcked wheat hat 


the Canadian border to the § 
Grain storage on the fa 445 
the question; in Iowa and Ne 
wet corn is still lying the gr 
or stored in shallow cribs (B\. 
24'45,p52). 

© ODT Criticized—Wester gr); 
clamored for cars, start hir 
grain in paper-covered pper 
They charged the American As 
Railroads, which is responsible {oy 
distribution, with discrimination ap 
western roads where boxcars on | 
shown by Apr. 1 official figures, 
well below total boxcars owned 
over-all average was 80.6% but ons 
roads the figure was below 50% 
the same time the averages 
major districts in the East ranged § 
87% to 112%, although a fev 
tively small roads showed percent 
above 200%. 

Grain men criticized the Office of 

fense Transportation for not ac 
more vigorously to force cars t 
grain belt. The Army threatened 
ask for car priorities to move its y 
to export position. To ease the a 
gency, Canada shipped large quant 
of wheat to the continent. 
@ Car Shortage Probed—Irate grain 
terests in the Southwest finally 
manded and got a Senate investig 
when J. Monroe Johnson, ODI 
rector, wrote Walter Scott, trans 
tation commissioner of the Kansas 
Board of Trade, that the trade 
“presumptuous” in demanding 1 
cars. 

When the hearings ended last wa 
Chairman Burton K. Wheeler 0 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed announced 
they would continue to confer ¥ 
Johnson and representatives of 
A.A.R. and ICC to make sure 
boxcars—now flowing to the grain bd 
a consistent average of more than 2; 
daily—would continue to be avail 
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5 the ha est of the new crop 
rin late June. 
°. Systen’ Invoked—Meantime, 
yd taker’ two drastic steps to 
the Army wheat. 
“qqs to place all movement of 
itory east of the Mis- 
a permit basis under 
f Fred S. Keiser, ODT 
ir of grain and ore movement. 
object of this move was not to 
Lonty to grain movements east, 
‘ally to slow them to the mini- 
necessary to keep 30-day stocks— 
» more—at the plants of flour mil- 
wocessors, and distillers. At the 
‘ime, ODT could channel export 
over shorter routes to Great Lakes 
sif ports; keep more cars in the 
md Southwest for the coming 
wheat harvest; and clear out con- 
} elevators for the new crop. 
» second step was to reduce the 
wm loading restriction of mer- 
jie freight cars to five tons when 
ars are destined to grain terri- 
or when loaded direct to destina- 
by bypassing all regular transfer 
bas if moving toward grain loading 
oy. This move was designed not 
t) make more boxcars available in 
min states but to hurry them along 
wting around congested transfer 


cars to te 
pi River 
ervision 
p 


500,000 Bu. a Day—The Army has 
disclosed its present over-all re- 
ments, but Keiser said, when he 
over, that if the plan worked, 
and the grain trade would move 
ust 1,500,000 bu. of wheat daily 
port position between now and 
15, when it hopes to lift the per- 
order. 


‘RAD SALE PROJECTED 


ockholders of Ken-Rad Tube & 
p Corp. have been notified of a 
ul meeting May 15 at the com- 
‘smain office in Owensboro, Ky., to 
on the sale of remaining manu- 
rng facilities, inventories, leases, 
patents. Ken-Rad several months 
old its radio tube division to Gen- 
Electric Co. 

uisville financial circles reported 
week that both Westinghouse Elec- 
Corp. and Sylvania Electric Prod- 
, Inc, had made offers for the 
p division, and that Ken-Rad’s 
d of directors recommended accep- 
¢ of the Westinghouse offer. The 
ey involved was not disclosed. H. E. 
mgarten, secretary, said, however, 
both offers would be placed before 
kholders, 

¢ purchase would not include cash, 
bunts receivable, government bonds, 
intangible assets. If sale is approved, 
Rad will be liquidated. 
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for every essential 
need: industrial, marine, 


farm, automotive. 
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Willow Run Out? 


Disavowal of interest in 
plant by Ford hasn’t convinced 
union workers who demand that 
company surrender its option. 


Ford Motor Co. has apparently 

turned its back on intentions it once 
had to use the giant Willow Run 
bomber plant as a postwar manufactur- 
ing site. Uncertainty over the plant's 
future (BW —Apr.28'45,p24) was dis- 
pelled last week end to that extent by 
remarks of Henry Ford II at an “E” 
award ceremony. 
e Shutdown Coming—The younger 
Ford spoke to the Willow Run workers 
in the midst of layoffs which will con- 
tinue up to a projected plant shutdown 
by August. Already about 6,000 of the 
21,000 men on payroll in April have 
been released, and work has been short- 
ened to 40 hours a week. 

Ford said flatly, “We have no plans 

for the future use of Willow Run... . . 
We agree that to extend the operation 
of such a gigantic plant beyond the 
actual need of it for the war is an unnec- 
essary waste of plant, personnel, and the 
taxpayers’ money.” 
e Answer to Union?—This last remark 
was interpreted as an answer to de- 
mands of the C.I.O. United Auto 
Workers that operations in the plant 
continue heaadl nee contract awards 
from the Air Forces. However, AAF 
feeling was indicated as being that the 
plant was designed as a single-purpose 
operation, and that change-over to other 
work was not feasible or economical. 

The U.A.W. argument is that mil- 

lions of dollars have been put into the 
Willow Run plant by the government, 
and that continued operation would be 
less costly than shutdown. 
e Workers Not Convinced—The union 
also harbors the suspicion that Ford, de- 
spite the clear-cut statement of Ford 
last Friday, does have an interest in 
buying the plant if a satisfactory deal 
can be made. Indications of this feel- 
ing came out at a mass meeting of Ford 
workers over the week end, at which 
demands were voiced for the company 
to surrender its option on the factory 
to Defense Plant Corp. as evidence of 
its disinterest. 

Other resolutions voted by the meet- 
ing of 3,000 Ford workers (U.A.W. said 
another 3,000 were on hand but could 
not get into the union hall) called for 
immediate revocation of U.A.W.’s no- 
strike pledge, a national labor holiday if 
the Little Steel formula is not aban- 
doned immediately, maintenance of 
present take-home pay despite reduc- 
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tions in hours, and a national unemploy- 
ment compensation system with benefits 
up to $35 weekly. 

e Back to 40 Hours—Meanwhile, those 
remaining on the payroll at Willow 
Run are on a 40-hr. basis last week 
after four days of jockeying by Ford, 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
U.A.W. (BW —May5’45,p54) ended 
with War Manpower Commission ap- 
proval of the original Ford proposal for 
a reduction in hours. 

Other problems rose as the Ford cut- 

back went into effect. Early in the war, 
when a shortage of toolmakers loomed, 
Ford and U.A.W. agreed that as long 
as a 48-hr. week was in effect less ex- 
perienced workers could be upgraded 
into the tool and die shops. The pro- 
vision was specific: When the Ford 
work-week dropped under 48 hours 
toolmakers displaced from any Ford 
plant could replace upgraded men in 
other shops. 
e Strike Ends Quickly—Last week, 
when the first shift was made under 
this contract clause, upgraded workers 
in the Ford Lincoln plant struck for 
one day, in protest against impending 
downgrading to former job levels. The 
strike ended quickly when U.A.W. 
withheld support and called attention 
to the contract clause which limits the 
upgraded workers’ claim to toolmaker 
jobs. 


Steel Case Eng 


Carnegie-lllinois ¢ 
as victor in cont oversy 
specifications. U. S. cong 
indictment is nolle prossed 


Carnegie-Illinois St Com.’ 
with the government over the ; 
of steel alleged to be below ¢ 
tions has ended in a complete 
for the corporation. 

The case came to UNspe 

conclusion when United States Ag 
Charles Uhl walked into U.S 
Court at Pittsburgh on May 2 and 
Judge Nelson MeVicar to nolle 
a conspiracy indictment against 
gie-Illinois Steel and Lawrence § 
general superintendent of the com 
Irvin works. 
e Accused by Truman Group-lJ 
tion was something of an antic) 
a case which first hit the heading 
years ago when a Senate com 
headed by Harry S. Truman, a 
the company of shipping subg 
tion steel from its Irvin works + 
Navy, Maritime Commission, ap 
Treasury Dept. 

The company was accused of § 
tests and heat analyses to make thd 


ARMY WORKHORSE WITH POSTWAR ASPIRATIONS 


Although built expressly for military operations, Fairchild’s rear-loading Pi 
(BW —Nov.11’44,p24) is being pushed publicitywise as still another and im 
tant candidate for hauling tomorrow’s air freight. Commercial airlines, 
seeking ways and means of cutting the time that planes spend on the grot 
are reported interested in the Packet’s loading facilities. Its huge doors.| 
the convenient height of its cargo floor, permit quick and easy transfer 
freight direct from trucks (above) without the use of conveyers or 9 % 
mechanical loaders. The sky freighter, rated to carry nine tons of cari 
speeds better than 200 m.p.h., has a reported range of 4,000 miles. 
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e years of preparation—banishing yellow fever, assembling a plant, modernizing transportation—assured Goethals 
success in building the Panama Canal when finally he ‘‘made the dirt fly,’’ as President Theodore Roosevelt put it. 


Gpaileworh ib Sénanee 


American businessmen plan- _ cally located in key cities through- 
ig to buy or sell in the Canal out Central and South America 
or anywhere else in the and the Caribbean. The men and 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA M 
The National City Bank of | women who staff these branches Buenos Aires wag 
York really has “broken the number more than 2,000. The wen ENGLAND 
a ‘ Plaza Once 
i.” The Bank offers a gener- managers of these particular Rosario me ee 
. road St. 
of carefully accumulated ex- branches of National City’s World- BRAZIL 11, Waterloo Place 


me and understanding of | Wide Banking System average 24 rs rc ana INDIA 
practices that can help your _syears in overseas service. Santos Bombay 
spell achievement. Before even sending out a Se Paulo ee 
U.S. national bank inthe representative or taking an are seg 
m field, National City early order, an exporter or importer may Cristobal PERU 
da branch in Panama : profit substantially by get- CHILE Lima 
in addition operates ting in touch with our Head mor. Pease 
tore in the Canal Zone. Office or Branches in New cnihitsiete: yes 
y, branches are strategi- York City. Bogota Bayamon 
Barranquilla Caguas 


Pips 


Ponce 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK oe REP. OF PANAMA 
Office: 55 Wall Street, New York + 65 Branches in Greater New York Cuatro Caminos Panama 
Geliano URUGUAY 
% , ‘ . — | Montevideo 
MM Cardenas VENEZUELA 
Manzanillo Caracas 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SPEEDY DISTRIBUTION of wartime mail 
is greatly facilitated in many an office 
with the USPM Letter Opener—the 
machine that opens from 100 to 500 
letters per minute! Gives every depart- 
ment an early start on the day’s busi- 
ness. Speeds up the entire organization. 


«+.» AND MAXIMUM POSTAGE SAVINGS 
are effected through the use of USPM 
Mailroom Scales which accurately and 
automatically weigh and indicate the 
exact postage required. Modern mail- 
rooms make every postage dollar count 
by using both postal and parcel post 
scales on outgoing mail. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL of mailings 
from all departments—with a U.S. 
Postal Meter—also helps busy offices 
cope with the flood of wartime cor- 
respondence. This machine seals, im- 
prints correct postage, postmarks, 
counts and stacks in one mechanical 
operation. 

Here are some of the machines you 
should have in your modernized mail- 
room. Plan now to have them when 
they are again available. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers .. . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MMERCIAL 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
fly the Army-Navy “E” 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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appear to conform 
ment requirements, 
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ington, a federal ‘gr 
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pany between Jan. I, 
16, 1943, delivered 47 
of steel which were not 
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© Acquitted in Court- 
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and 22 days later + 
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Judge Robert M. Gib 
quittal on the second. 
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Oil Ruling Stan 


New Orleans court ret 


Co 


to reverse its basic decisio 


intangible drilling costs but i 
application to “obligation” 
The U. §. Circuit Court of Ap 


at New Orleans has applied oint 
to the wounds inflicted on the 


nicillin he 
racle of | 
s of its di 
brid, just b 


ed thousa 


gas industries by its decision outla dlimbs. ; 


the practice of reducing 


taxable indiientists, its 


by deducting certain intangible coming infect 
well drilling and development as dees ws 
ness expense. — edie 
© Scope of Ruling Reduced—Instqy’ “~~ 
letting its original decision apply { mmercial 
drilling operations (BW—May5'+5gipd humidit 
the court last week limited its | | factors. 
to intangible costs incurred bi id be i 
who, under terms of oil property | Ree 
were obliged to drill successful welgge’® “°° 
lose their equity in the property. in whic 
That was the restricted issue d, witho 
sented to the court. Oil and gas Hijarol of 
claimed that the ruling, affectin ar 


drilling operations, exposed them t 
possibility of billions of dollars ot 
rections of expense deductions on 


tax returns. 


e Uncertainty Remains—W clcome 
was to oil men, the court’s actions 
to remove the uncertainty which a 
has resulted in widespread cutbaci 


drilling. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
assured the operators that it does 
intend to apply the original ruli 
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0 Spe 
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mM f (Quart flask « -ontaining Penicillin culture after 
lays of incubation. The small bottle on the 
is about 34 full of liquid Penicillin, the only 
t is used for medicinal purposes. It takes 
. of the larger flasks to produce the small 
ity contained in this bottle. 


2. Starting growth of Penicillin. In this sm all 
sterilized and enclosed room, the operator fee is 
powdered Penicillin culture into the flasks contain- 
ing a corn starch base mixture. The @asks are 


then sent to the incubation room, 


H 


roduction Only Possible with 


wa Controlled Temperatures 


sicillin has been called the modern 


acle of chemotherapy. Since the 


sof its discovery was released to the 
brid, just before Pearl Harbor, it has 
ed thousands of our soldiers’ lives 
dlimbs. And, according to medical 
entists, its future possibilities in com- 
ting infections and infectious diseases 
almost unlimited. 

In the manufacture of Penicillin ona 
mmercial scale, accurate temperature 
d humidity control is one of the most 


ul factors. In fact, technicians say it 
buld be impossible to maintain the 
id standards of quality in the quanti- 
in which it is now being manufac- 
d, without the sensitive and accurate 
trol of temperature and humidity 
is made possible by the use of 


Minneapolis-Honeywell thermostats and 
Brown precision instruments. 

Pictured here are the important steps 
in the production of Penicillin by one 
of America’s leading biological and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers — the 
Lederle Laboratories at Pearl River, 
New York. 

* * * 

Honeywell-Brown temperature record- 
ing and controlling instruments are now 
busy on thousands of war production 
jobs. After Victory, they will continue 
their leadership in the control ofall kinds 
of manufacturing processes where tem- 
perature and humidity are vital factors. 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2728 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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3. One of the many incubation rooms, Flasks 
remain here for seven days of incubation to produce 


the mold growth shown in the first picture. At 
upper right, outside the incubation chamber is a 
Brown recording controller that maintains the re- 


quired constant temperature during incubation. 


4. Main air conditioning system which supplies 
conditioned air to the incubation rooms. At right 
is a Minneapolis-Honeywell thermostat for con- 
trolling dewpoint temperatures. 


5. Sealing Room, where small bottles of liquid 
Penicillin are sealed after removal from the refrig- 
eration room. They are now ready for shipment. 
The sealing room is maintained at constant tem- 
perature by the Honeywell thermostat at upper left. 
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6. The beginning of another cycle. Emptied flasks 
are brought into this room on a conveyor belt, the 
flasks are cleaned of mold, washed, sterilized and re- 
filled with the corn starch base solution. Mounted on 
the wall, over the small table, is a Brown recording 
potentiometer which accurately records the temper- 
atures maintained during the process of production. 


Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma- 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, proses, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and esnanenledlip-wie 
any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 
Rectigraph requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate. 


Write for complete detaiis 


THE HALOID CO., 253 Heloid $+. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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PLANING THE LAND TO SAVE WATER 


In irrigation farming, water is all-important, and because lumpy furrows sp 
-evaporation, western farmers have taken to smoothing off plowed land y 
the Pacific Landplane (above). Invented by a California rancher and 
made by Pacific Supply Co., Los Angeles, the big leveler—60 ft. long by 12 
wide—covers four to five acres an hour. Its maker claims that its use cutsewg 
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needs from 25% to 33%; that it saves labor and maintenance costs by allg 
ing wider spacing of ditches—and, at the same time, improves soil fertil 


less ordered by Congress to do so. But 
in refusing a rehearing of its holding, 
the New Orleans court insisted that its 
original reasoning was sound, and that 
it was limiting the decision only be- 
cause total retroactive annulment of the 
tax regulation would gravely affect per- 
sons not represented in the litigation. 

e Congress May Act—To guard against 
a reversal of tax bureau policy, the oil 
and gas industries intend to press for 
congressional action. Bills are pending 
to validate the regulation of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, which the New 
Orleans court held is not authorized by 
any law. 

A concurrent resolution, introduced 
by Chairman Robert L. Doughton of 
the House Ways & Means Committee, 
at the request of Speaker Sam Rayburn 
of Texas, would declare the bureau’s 
policy of allowing the deduction of the 
intangibles to be the policy of Con- 
ress. 

@ Court Sticks to Guns—Asserting that 
it believes its former unrestricted opin- 
ion is sound and should have been 
rendered by other courts 20 years ago, 
the New Orleans court ruled that there 
is no reasonable question that a suc- 
cessful well on property which the 
driller owns is as much a permanent im- 
provement as is an artesian water well 
on a ranch, or a tunnel for a railroad, 
or the underground part of a large build- 
ing in all of which the cost of “making 
a hole in the ground” is plainly a part 
of the capital investment. 
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On the question directly at issue 
the: suit, the court held that wher 
driller does not own an oil prope 
but agrées to make a well to obtain 
interest in it, or where he has an inte 
for a few days only unless he make 
well, drilling expenditures are for 
purpose of acquiring property, and 1 
an ordinary expense of business dedy 
ible for tax purposes. 
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The n 
May 1 was a big day for Boston, wound 
on that day three airlines inaugurat Now 
th »-TrvICe > IPE ity nd + 
new services between that city and short | 
South and West. As a result, Bos first 1 
will have its first direct, fast flight « right | 
nections with Pittsburgh, Chicago, a1 Ameri 
the Coast, and service between the H Hospi 
City and New York will be stepped t No 
‘ to a frequency of one flight about eve s 
- : cared 
half hour, considerably more fre¢ ‘hich 
than train service 7 
— . Army 
The new services are: sited 
Transcontinental & Westen A ey 
three round trips daily to Pittsburgh a 
Kansas City. 
United Air Lines: two round try ] 


daily to Cleveland and Chicago. 

Northeast Airlines: nine round tr 
a day to New York. 

American Airlines already operates 
round trips daily between Boston al 
New York, and Eastern Air Lines 
cently inaugurated a six-trip daily 
ice via New York to Miami, ! 
Orleans, St. Louis, and Brownsville. 
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The best cared for wounded in the world 


The men in this Pullman car were 
wounded in Europe. 


Now, in an almost unbelievably 
short time after they received their 
first medical attention at aid stations 
right on the battlefield, they are in 
America—on their way to General 
Hospitals near their homes. 


No other wounded in the world are 
cared for with the skill and devotion 
which the men and women of the 
Army Medical Corps give American 
wounded. No other wounded in the 
world are brought home so speedily. 


Motor vehicles and ships, planes and 
trains, all play a part in getting them 
here fast. 

And Pullman—working with the 
railroads through its “‘pool” of sleep- 
ing cars —is privileged to contribute to 
their comfort. 

Pullman’s part of the job is provid- 
ing sleeping cars to supplement the 
Army’s special hospital trains. These 
cars—like the one above—may have 
to be taken out of regular passenger 
service in order to meet Army needs as 
promptly and fully as possible. 


So please —if you should be unable to 
get the Pullman space you want ex- 
actly when you want it—remember 
this: 
About half the Pullman fleet is 
assigned to carrying out mass 
troop movements and transport- 
ing other military personnel. 
The other half is carrying more 
passengers than the whole fleet 
carried in peacetime. 
And from this haif must be drawn 
the increasing number of sleeping 
cars in which the wounded ride. 
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Here is the Reason You Can 
Expect Better Service from 


CLARE *° Cxstom-Gadtt’ RELAYS 


@ In every branch of industry where designers are seeking better 
control for electrical and electronic devices, Clare ‘“‘Custom- 
Built” Relays have been found to operate most successfully. 

There is a good reason for this. Clare Relays are designed 
with one purpose in mind...to provide a rugged, precisely 
built relay so flexible in its construction features that it could be 
“custom-built” to meet individual specifications. 

Hundreds of different contact assemblies from combinations 
of five basic contact forms; thousands of different coil windings 
to match the circuit and application; contacts, flat or hemispheri- 
cal, of rare metals or special alloys... these are but a few of the 
design variations that make possible a Clare ‘“Custom-Built” 
Relay to fit the job. 

In order to make sure that your designers and engineers have 
just the right relay to meet your special needs, Clare engineers 
are at your service to “custom-build” a relay for you. Such “‘cus- 
tom-building” can easily assure better operation, longer life of 
equipment, and reduce overall relay costs. 

Send for the Clare catalog and data book today. Address C. P. 
Clare and Co., 4719 West Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois. 
Sales engineers in principal cities. Cable address: CLARELAY. 


— 
CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


Jobs for Ve‘eran 


Little town hz 
to provide postwar urity f 


development of community, 


The American Leg 
Paso, Ill. (pop. 1,600), | 
program to provide posty 
for the town’s 364 men 
the services. A compani 
to help develop a perman 
agricultural and business 
© Like Albert Lea’s—F] | 
quite similar to that of 
Minn. (pop. 12,000), 
widely publicized Jobs, I: ' 
a $100,000 budget (BW —Jan.29 
p30) for postwar jobs an 
development. 

The Illinois town prop 
1,000 shares of $100 pref 
businessmen and farmers 
one share of Class A stock of $] 


value to each serviceman part 


pates in activities of the “\ in 
dustries” corporation. 

e Building Materials—The initial 
ect will be manufacture of materi, 
the building industry. A modern y 
working shop is proposed, we 
a plant to manufacture con 
culverts, and tile. Communit 
such as landscaping, farm surveying 


crop harvesting, are proposed. Pr 
ing plants may be established a 
Legion officials woynld restrict 


ness to lines not competing with est 


lished industry in E] Paso 


© Boosted by Pfister—The plan has bx 


called a hybrid project because it 


bines dreams of service to veterans with 


service to the communitv itself. 


was conceived and advocated first by 
breeder of hybrid seed corn, Leste 
Pfister, head of a $400,000 hvbrid seed 
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corn industry at El Paso. Pfister | 


pledged to take up to 10° of the pre 
ferred stock himself if necessary to ge 


‘the program launched. 

P 
for stockpiling limestone and 
phate, providing equipment to haul 


spread these soil-building clemet 
This service will be turned over to th 
“Veterans’ Industries” if it proves suc 


W 
Wl 


cessful and if the veterans’ board 
continue the service, 


CREOLE COOKING BY AIR 


A creole dinner cooked in New 


ster plans to establish a pilot plan 
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leans last week was quick-frozen 40GB reg to pr 


flown to Memphis. There it was © 


heated and served to diners who 


s been a 


at orage fa 


firmed that it had lost none of its savOlit it was 
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hours intervening between 


ange be 


hen and table. me 
Pepared by a Louisiane Restaurant, 


dinner consisted of shrimp _ re- 
bade, gumbo La Louisiane, redfish 
tbouillon, frozen cheese salad, and 
ves suzette. A Chicago & Southern 
ne carried the viands to Memphis, 
1 the rest of the drama was enacted 
the Hotel Peabody. 

Point of the demonstration was that 
. restaurateurs Of New Orleans and 
er cities noted for special types of 
pking can bid for an “export” trade, if 
. desire, with individuals, clubs, ho- 
“and other restaurateurs as their long- 


ance patrons. 


‘BANDING CRAFT BARGES 


An Civilian use for surplus military land- 
“Me caft, such as the LCT and LSM, 
s been proposed by the Canal Line, a 
company. Planning to use such 
ft for barge service, it has applied to 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
mission to operate a line from Mo- 
>to Brownsville, Tex., and from the 
if of Mexico up the Trinity River 
Fort Worth. 
_BijPresent plans call for service from 
Mew Orleans to Houston daily, with 
: Mobile-to-Brownsville to be tied in, 
the = operation depending on 
ether canalization of the river is 
med out. 
Canal Line officials expect to obtain 
s landing craft for conversion into 
ight carriers to start the service. The 
bit may be used for pick-up service 
rice farms, sawmills, and other 
ces without dock facilities. Gross 
ight revenue of over $55,000 a month 
bs been estimated. 
The company was organized by two 
others, Maj. Chester D. Brintliff, for- 
t vice-president of the Gulf Carload- 
g Co. of Houston and now in the 
y, and David C. Brintliff, an oil 


perator. 


INDEER MEAT SHIPPED 


Ninety tons of meat from an unex- 
ected source, the reindeer of Alaska, 
¢ being added to the nation’s strait- 
ed supplies. Shipments of reindeer 
eat (regarded as a delicacy by Alas- 
ms) to the states have been made 
sible by construction of a cold stor- 
plant about 400 miles south of the 
tie Circle. 

The plant, operated by the Reindeer 
tvice of the Dept. of the Interior, is 
Nunivak Island in the Bering Sea. 
ome 20,000 reindeer are being slaugh- 
ed to prevent overgrazing. Such meat 
bs been available in the past, but until 
orage facilities were provided, most 
it was given to Eskimo herders. 
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i's CGGRAT that counts! 


© suai are made up of big, cargo vessels to transport 
goods, and small, fast, escort ships for protection. Cata- 
logs, too, need the contrast of large, bold types for 
headlines and subheads, and smaller easy-to-read types for 
text and footnotes. 

Readability in a wide range of contrasted types is a char- 
acteristic of work done on a VARI-TYPER Composing Machine. 
Your office typist operates VARI-TYPER. She makes an original 
copy of a form, sales manual, parts list, report, etc., using 
a selection of VARI-TYPER’s 600 different styles and sizes 
of changeable types. The required number of copies are then 
reproduced by offset printing or any kind of duplication. 
Result is work which looks like printing. 

When you contrast VARI-TYPER savings with your present com- 
position costs you'll see how to save 50% on your printing 
and duplication expense. VARI-TYPER usually pays its cost 
in one year--- sometimes on a single job. 


TEXT TYPE SET 
ON VARI-T YPER 


Available for study is an interesting 16-page illustrated booklet 
whach tells you where you can use Vari-Typer, how you can make sav~ 
angs, etc. Use the attached coupon when writing for your copy. 
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Hints From Japan 


Important technical data 
gleaned from captured equip- 
ment, despite popular belief that 
Nipponese are merely copycats. 


A representative exhibit of captured 

Japanese aircraft and subsidiary air 
equipment now being displayed by the 
Technical Air Intelligence Center in 
one of the hangars of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Anacostia, D. C., is serving two 
purposes: (1) enabling Army and Navy 
officers to work out effective defenses 
and countermeasures; (2) jolting groups 
of aviation manufacturers who have been 
shown the exhibit out of any chauvin- 
istic complacency. 
e Carbon Copies?—The notion that Jap- 
anese technological developments are 
solely carbon copies of American and 
European developments is a persistent 
canard with as many lives as a cat. Al- 
though there is widespread copying to 
be seen in almost every radio set, naviga- 
tion instrument, engine, and airframe 
shown at Anacostia, it is evident to 
almost any technical visitor that the 
Nipponese have added improvements 
all their own. 

One of their entirely original devel- 

opments—an ingenious metal “candle” 
for supplying oxygen to high-altitude 
flyers—is as new to occidental technol- 
ogy and as unexpected as their high- 
strength permanent magnets of the 
alnico (aluminum-nickel cobalt alloy) 
type were when they were introduced a 
couple of decades ago. 
e Something Different—That the can- 
die, which is a metal tube about two 
feet long and a couple of inches in di- 
ameter for holding undisclosed oxygen- 
gencrating chemicals, has been rejected 
by our own military technicians as in- 
ferior to our current method of carrying 
compressed oxygen aloft in refillable 
cylinders does not detract from the fact 
that the Japanese have again pioneered 
something that is altogether new and 
different. 

The staff at Anacostia, which is one 
of two world centers for captured air 
equipment, specializes on the study and 
evaluation of items taken from the Japa- 
nese. The other center, “somewhere in 
England,” does a similar job on cap- 
tured German materiel. Both are joint 
operations of the American and British 
Armies and Navies, with the Anacostia 
center managed by our Navy, and the 
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English center managed by their Army. 
e Flown From Battlefields—Captured 
weapons and materiel are flown in from 
the battlefields with all possible speed, 
subjected to quick, but thorough, physi- 
cal and chemical analysis, and made the 
subject of reports to the military authori- 
ties of both United Nations. Findings 
are not permitted to reach the general 
public until effective defenses have been 
developed or domestic manufacturers 
have had a chance to evaluate innova- 
tions, if any, and improve enemy im- 
provements. 

One of the first of the once-secret 

findings to be divulged is the toughness 
of the aluminum-alloy skins on Japanese 
airplanes, found on analysis to be the 
result of higher proportions of zinc in 
their composition. Details of what our 
metallurgists did by way of counter- 
measure are still on the semisecret list, 
but the machine-gun bullets that for- 
merly started ugly tears in the skins of 
our craft now leave clean holes that 
can be repaired with ease. 
e Self-Sealing Tanks—Little has been 
learned from self-sealing fuel tanks cap- 
tured from the Japanese. Despite the 
fact that they have had access to much 
larger stocks of natural rubber than we 
have, and could presumably use the 
characteristic swelling of the material on 
contact with gasoline to develop superior 
self-sealers, their tanks do not compare 
with ours in design or efficiency. 

Flight and operational instruments 
found on the panels of their aircraft do 


not yet match ours 


legibility, or accuracy the I 
are gradually catching Thouch 
have worked for yeai th fon 
and phosphorescent phosphors ., 
ing hands and dials, th Dot ws 
have discovered the knack of » 7 


turing equipment for night 4, 
effective as ours. ’ 
e Aircraft Engines—Co thoug} 
are, Nipponese aircraft engin 
highly developed. One : 00-hp, 


job presents less frontal area tha, 
temporary American engines of a 
rating, due to an ingenious meth 
cylinder attachment which perm; 
closer clustering of cy, ders ™ 
a somewhat smaller crankcase. J) 
wind resistance is thereby lessens 


price is paid in manufacturing 
maintenance by reason of the ina 
ble location of the cylinder-holdins 
on the inside of the crankcase. > 
According to the Battelle Men 
Institute, rhe metallurgists have} 
cooperating with the center thr 
the Office of Scientific Research & 
velopment, the Japanese show in 
highly stressed parts of their eng 
“their lack of great experience 
technology and precision manufact 
A glaring example is the deep stenci 
of serial numbers on highly polished 
plane connecting rods, which show 
lack of understanding of the eff 
of stress concentration. ‘The more ¢ 
dite Germans would never be guilty 
such a blunder.” 4 
eA Case in Point—Shortly after 
Anacostia exhibit opened several mon 
ago, a manufacturer of electronic eq 
ment was beginning: to Ict his cd 
swell over a Japanese radio direct 
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MORE PUSH FOR FASTER PURSUIT 


Radical in design, principle, and appearance, Northrop’s secret XP-56 emery aie 
( 


from censorship as an advanced pusher-type pursuit plane driven by twin the 


bladed counter-rotating propellers. Elevators and lateral controls are on W! — 
trailing edges; fixed vertical fins provide directional stability. Few other deta a 
are divulged, but the ship is reported to give high thrust without torque, | 
rated the first of its type with a completely covered air-cooled engine. ‘alee 

and rn 
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‘dim~hat color 


Monpay was rosy for Mrs. Martin. 
The thirsty air would dry her wash 
in no time. 

But it was blue Monday for Joe 
Martin, the boss down at the cot- 
ton mill. The dry, parched air 
crackled with static electricity and 
the yarns snapped and snarled. 

Nature can’t please everybody. 

So it is Carrier’s business to create 

indoor weather to meet individual 
dl requirements. 
» Air conditioning installations are 
vga Dot always alike. Cotton mills re- 
quire a high degree of moisture in 
the air. Plants making precision in- 
struments must be guarded against 
excessive moisture. The air in stores 
and restaurants must be adjusted 


was Monday? \ 


automatically to compensate for 
the varying numbers of people that 
come and go. 


To solve such widely differing 
problems...and solve them well... 
air conditioning must provide clean, 
evenly distributed, draughtless air 
with precisely controlled temper- 
ature and humidity . . . constantly, 
summer and winter. It is a science 
that requires a high degree of spe- 
cialization and engineering skill. 

For over forty years the Carrier 
organization has been devoted to 
the single task of bringing you the 
finest in air conditioning and refrig- 
eration. This singleness of purpose 
has brought forth epic advances 
in the field . . . from the very 


founding of the industry to the rev- 
olutionary new Carrier Conduit 
Weathermaster System for office 
buildings, hotels, apartment build- 
ings and hospitals. 

Postwar, Carrier will be at the 
service of manufacturers, mer- 
chants and home owners . . . bring- 
ing to them the skills that are now 
“in the service.’”’ If your plans for 
the future call for air conditioning 
or refrigeration, Carrier can help. 
Carrier Corporation + Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The change-over to automatic operation in any 
field has always led to important gains in production and 
economy. Actually, the one word “‘automatic” spells most of the differ- 
ence between industry one hundred years ago and industry today. And 
new, that one word delivers a further challenge to old-time methods. With 
the advent of Louden Selectomatic Dispatch, materials handling has be- 
come fully automatic, from loading to unloading, from origin to destina- 
tion, and embracing all the steps, processes, routing and travel in between. 
With Louden Selectomatic, your handling can be just as automatic as you 
want. If you are ready to move ahead to meet the problems of tomorrow 
we suggest you investigate Louden Selectomatic today. The Louden 
Machinery Company, 5219 N. Superior Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LOUDEN 


SELECTOMATIC DISPATCH 
For the automatic and unattended handling of materials 
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SHALE-OIL LAB PUSHED 


Contracts for the B 1 of M 
proposed shale-oil al rv at 
mie, Wyo., have be: t to E 
Nickle of Arcadia, Calif... for $534 
The WPB has granted Writes. 
the building is to be fir d this 
Work also has begun at the sit 
the proposed shale minc, seven q 
west of Rifle, Colo. (B\W—Marq 
p68), on a U.S. Naval reserve. 
in addition to mining 200 tons dail 
the outset, the bureau will test yy 
types of retorting equipment, 
capacity may be increased to 500 4 
daily to provide shale for commer 
size runs of 250 barrels or mor 
shale-oil daily, thus testing costs y 
commercial conditions. Previous 
oil tests have been of pilot-plant g 
affording little data on commercial q 


FLUORINE HARMS COWS 


While human beings seem imm 
according to the U. S. Public He 
Service, cattle grazing in the vicir 
of the Vancouver (Wash.) plant of { 
Aluminum Co. of America have s 
fered ill effects from deposits of fluor 
salts on pastures and standing water 

Alcoa blames overloading of equ 
ment for maximum production for t 
fact that fluorine fumes escape { 
potrooms in harmful quantities. 

About 400 cows have been kill 
The fluorine salts settle in the oo 
bones, cause swollen joints, and event 
ally interfere with swallowing. Howey 
neither the milk nor the meat from 
affected animal is harmful to hu 
beings, according to the health servd 

Reports by county officials that Ale 
has made financial settlements with t 
dairymen whose cows were affected ha 
elicited neither confirmation nor deni 
from the company. 


TRYING MEN’S SOLES 


Tests to determine the wearing q 
ity of treated shoe soles (BW-|i 
3’44,p54) have been under way for i 
past five months in Washington, D C 
under supervision of the War Produ 
tion Board; 120 mail carriers are servi 
as the guinea pigs. The four matena 
being tested are oil, wax, and compos 
tions of asphalt and nitrocellulose. 

Each postman wears a pair of shog 
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Casting eliminates the restrictions upon 

design that are inherent in other manufac- 

turing methods. C.W.C.’s revolutionary 

J foundry practice and their development of 

CAMPBELL, > new alloyed metals provide physical prop- 
WYANT " { erties otherwise unattainable. 


& CANNON Perhaps your product should be cast! Call 
in a C.W.C. engineer for consultation today! 
FOUNDRIES 


© MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN \/ 9 
Henry Street 


Piont 
AR. it, ~ S LANSING, meeneoan 
© SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN ®BETTENDORE, [OWA 


wy ees a CAMPBELL, WYANT & CANNON FOUNDRY CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


PRODIICTS OF C.W.C. METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING: Cylinder Blocks © Cylinder Heads * “Centrifuse”’ Brake Drums 
oferall” Cast Crankshafts and Camshafts «¢ Acid Proof Cylinder Inserts ® Centrifugally Cast Cylinder Liners and Sleeves 
in addition to the above products, C.W.C. has facilities for producing Electric Furnace Alloyed Steel. 
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which has one treated and one un- 
treated sole. When the untreated sole 
wears through, both soles are removed 
and a new pair affixed in the reverse 
order—that is, a treated sole is put on 
the shoe that previously had an un- 
treated sole. This procedure makes sure 
that an individual’s walking idiosyncra- 
sies do not affect the test. 

Previous tests, under the supervision 
of the Tanners’ Council Laboratory of 
the University of Cincinnati, indicate 
that oil or other treatment adds a 
minimum of 25% to sole life. 


Test for Oxide? 


WPB order on allotment of 
nickel to mills may yield the 
first large-scale industrial trial of 


‘powder in alloy steels. 


First full-scale industry test of nickel 
oxide in the production of stainless and 
other alloy steels may be provided by a 
recent WPB order. The agency has 
directed that hereafter 10% of all nickel 
allotted to the steel mills shall be in 
the form of oxide rather than pure elec- 
trolytic metal, which still continues in 
short supply for alloying armor plate, 
big guns, and engines for jet planes. 

e Into Stockpiles Now—Thus far the 
oxide has been piling up in warehouses, 


for the industry has | relucts 


adopt new production procedure. 
sary with the oxide, as long a dal 
no necessity for it; even the 
order may fail to force its ys¢ 
Millions of pounds of soft. on 
ish powder have been ng inte 


nation’s emergency stock) les 
15 months since the | 
Co. and its subsidiary, th 
Co., completed the alm 
task of building a $33. : 
tion plant for the Defer Plant © j 
and Metals Reserve Co the jun 

of Cuba, 500 miles east of Hy 
(BW—Apr.8’44,p113). 

© Supplements Pure Element-\j, 
lurgists of leading steel « npanic 
termined long ago that the oxide cay 

used to supplement the pure clemens 

the manufacture of stainless steel , 

other alloys, but the mills have ¢ 

away from putting the powder into 4 
full-scale production schedules bx 


(1) they have been getting a ot 
their nickel requirements in high 


war scrap, and (2) they would have 
revamp alloying procedur 
Actually the change in furnace py 
tice should not prove difficult | 
the oxide is packed in 65-lb. bag 
containing 50 Ib. of pure metal 
carr be thrown unopened into t! 
of an electric furnace or openh 
the same manner as scrap. As 
scrap-alloyed material, smaller ad 


1) 
ile 


of electrolytic nickel will be add 


Disabled and obsolete war planes 

can now be converted into new alu- 
minum for pots and pans, or even 
for new airplanes, under a chemical 
process for reducing scrap aluminum 
announced this week by Aluminum 
Ore Co., subsidiary of Aluminum 
Co. of America. 
e Complete Separation—The process, 
developed in conjunction with the 
Air Technical Service Command and 
the Redistribution & Salvage Office 
of the Army Air Forces, separates the 
aluminum from other metals in the 
plane and even from the alloying 
material in the aluminum itself. 

Formerly, other metals had to be 
sorted out, and it was impossible to 
remove alloying substance. As a re- 
sult, the aluminum, when melted 
down, was of limited value because 
it was a mixture of alloys. 

@ Old Process Adopted—An adapta- 
tion of the Bayer process, which for 
years has been used as one step in 
productng aluminum from bauxite, 


Pure Aluminum Extracted From Old Planes 


the Alcoa method also uses caust 
soda, which dissolves the aluminu for 
in the scrapped planes. Steel nut 
and bolts, copper piping, bronz Py 
bushings, rubber, or other nor 
aluminum parts remain in solid for al 
Alloying materials also are not at li 
tacked by the caustic and remain | 
the sludge as finely divided partic! 
which can be filtered out. The clear wu 
liquor then is used in the conve: ' 
tional manner to make alumi y 
(aluminum oxide), which is reduce 
electrolytically to aluminum. h 
e Good As New—Metal so produced 
from scrap, it is claimed, can | 
anywhere that any other commer 
cially pure aluminum can b 
Comparative costs were not disclosed 
but it is known the process requires 
a large plant installation and is best 
used in conjunction with an estab 
lished alumina plant. 
The process is hailed by Army off- 
cials as offering a way to dispose 0 
“war-weary” and obsolete plancs. 
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in terms of Magnesium 
for most efficient weight-saving... 


Profit fully from magnesium’s weight-saving 
ability by planning your designs around this 
lightest of the lightweight metals. When you 
seek to improve. performance by cutting out 
useless weight, Mazlo Magnesium Products give 
you strong, dependable products. 

In Mazlo extruded shapes, like these shown 
here, metal is placed exactly where required 


UBStT DIARY oF 


ALUMINUM 


for strength and utility. 
Therefore, the use of 
such shapes reduces 
weight even further and 
lowers the cost of structural assemblies. 

Whether your design calls for magnesium 
castings, forgings, shapes or sheet, you'll get 
maximum dependability by calling on American 
Magnesium for these products. Aluminum 
Company of America, Sales Agent for American 
Magnesium products, 1711 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


COMPANY 


There are many 
ACCO products 


Bien. ~_ in this picture 


% be 
te a 


In nee ee: construction job like this, there are many uses for the 
products of various divisions of American Chain & Cable. There 
is chain by American Chain; wire rope by American Cable and 
Hazard; valves by Reading-Pratt & Cady; welding electrodes by 
Page; nuts and bolts by Maryland; hoists by Wright. Here, as in 
most operations of consequence, you'll find several of the 15 divi- 
sions of ACCO speeding the job—with good products and sound 
counsel regarding their application and use. ACCO products have 
long since proved themselves essential in industry, agriculture, 
and transportation in peace—vital in war. 


re) CHAIN « WIRE ROPE « AIRCRAFT CABLE » FENCE » WELDING WIRE 
c CUTTING MACHINES »* CASTINGS « WIRE « SPRINGS » LAWN MOWERS 

* BOLTS & NUTS « HARDNESS TESTERS * HOISTS & CRANES + VALVES 
PTE ABS 


“G@VAMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE + 232°%%23 


to bring the batch w 
specifications. 

e Two Advantages (|, 1ed—Fy, 
Sulphur, which deve! i. ot 
for working Cuba’s lo 
less) nickeliferous orc 
urally like to see its w 
in something besides st 
out a pair of advantag: t 
duce the steel compan 

for nickel oxide, once they got 
it: (1) It can now be sol. 1 Vite 
than the pure metal; (2 _a 
tent speeds up the ren of 
carbon from a steel batch 

Whether the Cuban 
produced in peacetime t 
civilian operation with Ca 
lytic nickel depends largely upon o, 
head charges which in tum de 
upon the write-off that the U. 5 
ernment may be willing t 
$33,500,000 investment. 
© No Recoverable Byproducts—F 
lytic nickel is produced by the Inte; 
tional Nickel Co. from higher 
ores containing about 3% nickel ply 
extra dividend of 2% in ypper 4 
precious metals, such as gold and s 
Cuban ore is not known to contain 
recoverable byproducts over which 
spread the cost of the Freeport-Nic 
operation. 

If nickel oxide clicks with the ¢ 
companies, the Cuban project will 
its best chance of postwar success 
the oxide has to be reduced to metal 
nickel for general acceptance, met 
lurgists are wondering how Cuba ¢ 
compete with Canada without s 
sort of government subsidy. 


FM FOR RAILS O.K.’D 


For several years railroads have be 

experimenting with various methods { 
communicating between moving tr 

and way stations, between two traiq 
between engineer and conductor at { 
opposite end of a train. Both amp 
tude modulation (AM) and frequen 
modulation (FM) have been used, 

well as induction telephony, which d 
pends on rails and paralleling wires 

carry telephone currents. 

Last week the Milwaukee Roa 
parked a mile-long freight train in t 
11,890-ft. Snoqualmie tunnel] 40 m 
east of Seattle and, using an I'M indv 
tion system, conducted a_ success 
train-to-station and end-to-end com 
munication demonstration. 

There was no voice blackout despit 
the fact the train was under 1,500 
of Cascade mountain rock and was 0n2 
electrified section of the line. High 
tension trolley lines, together ith rail 
and telephone wire, all were used as 
transmitting medium. Equipment wa 
developed by Union Switch & Signal Co 
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Tiny, but Strong 
Small “RM” dry battery 
izsts up to five times as long 
3s standard cell. Signal Corps 
leases production details. 


The U. S. Army Signals Corps has 

tially lifted the veil that for more 
han a year has surrounded details of 
wastruction of the “RM” of diy 
pattery cell which has replaced standard 
grbon-core batteries in the South Pa- 
cic war theater for powering handic- 
tikie radio sets and mine detectors. 
Jn tropical climates, the cells’ service 
iife is up to five times that of standard 
cells. 
+ Constant Voltage The cell is a major 
departure from the familiar black-cored, 
sincencased dry cell. The core consists 
of rolled zine and paper tape, specially 
impregnated, plus a mixture of mercuric 
oxide and carbon. This activating ele- 
ment is contained in a steel jacket, or 
an, which is about the size of a 
yoman’s thimble, the Signal Corps has 
revealed. 

In standard cells the zinc wall is a 
chemical agent. In the RM cell, chem- 
ial actions are confined within the 
jacket, which serves as a positive ter- 
minal and protects the cell against 
high temperature, humidity, corrosion, 
and fungus damage. An insulated zinc 
plate at the top of the can is the nega- 
tive pole. 

Because of its flat-discharge character, 
voltage remains fairly constant for the 
life of the cell, whether the battery is 
ued constantly or intermittently. ‘The 
handie-talkie battery contains 72 cells, 
produces 93.6 volts, and weighs just 
under 2 Ib. 
¢High Production—The cell is the in- 
vention of Samuel Ruben, New Ro- 
chelle (N. Y.) electrochemist and holder 
of several radio-part patents. The Signal 
Corps began its manufacture late in 
1943 at plants operated by P. R. Mal- 
lory & Co., Indianapolis, and R.M.R. 
Corp., Madison, Wis., subsidiary of 
Ray-O-Vac Battery Co., now the lead- 
ing producers. Mallory holds the origi- 
nal Ruben license to make the cells. 
R.M.R., Magnavox Corp., and Sprague 
Electric Co. are operating under sub- 
licenses from Mallory. 

WPB Chairman J. A. Krug had rea- 
son to praise R.M.R. and fellow citizens 
of his home town when R.M.R. pro- 
ductions passed 500,000 cells a day re- 
cently. Housewives and office workers 
of this white-collar, high-income metro- 
politan area of nearly 90,000 population 
(state capital, and seat of the state uni- 
versity and U.S. Forest Products Labor- 
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The air that passes through an Air-Maze filter is 
really clean... freed from the dirt, dust, grit and 
foreign particles that wear out equipment, impair 
health, and cause discomfort and costly damage. 

The protection that clean air affords has been 
a contribution of Air-Maze engineers and manu- 
facturers for 20 years. The effectiveness of their 
job is found in the successful installations in 
thousands of buildings, hotels and factories... 
in the range canopies in restaurants, ships and 
hospitals everywhere ...and on engines and com- 


pressors in all types of service. 


If you have a problem involving air, ask 
your nearby Air-Maze representative or write 


us direct for Catalog AGC-144. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION e¢ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Representatives in principal cities. In Canada: Williams and Wilson, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Windsor; Fleck Bros. Litd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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AIRMAZE 


ENGINEERED AIR FILTRATION 
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| invite retail customers to take their purchases with them. 


| Make it easy—for the retail store and for the customer 
—with a special “take with” package of rigid, 

light weight, colorful corrugated board. Such packages 
have high after-purchase utility value to the consumer and 


continue to promote your product name in the home 


for months after the original sale is made. Does 
your product lend itself to convenient “carry home” 
merchandising? If it does, here is an idea worth investigating. 


Tmt = one SS 


RD Post-War Packaging Idea—-LUGGAGE BOX 


Attractive, easy to carry H & D luggage type boxes furnish the merchandising back- 
ground for many items including, no doubt, one or more of your products. This 
unusual package design can be used for effective retail display, promotes addi- 
tional sales, wins dealer good-will—three important factors for efficient merchan- 

dising. Our booklet, “Pack to Attract” will open your eyes. Send for a copy today. 


‘ F OA anor? 


The HINDE & DAUCH Paper Co., 4561 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Factories In Baltimore © Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago © Cleveland ©@ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kensas City @ Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal © Richmond @ St. Louis ® Sandusky, Ohio ® Toronto 


atory) were credited with ; R\ 
out of a production hole \)\ 1) th, ¢ 
nal Corps last fall sudde: oad 2 
demands from 100,000 to 

a day. 

e Spare-Time Workers—\| 

been made a critical labo: 

few weeks before as worl i 
the Badger Ordnance W RMRI 
made a desperate plea for p 
age or sex to work whenever | 

as long as they wished. . 


prised company officials. Ap ints ' 
form long queues daily. R\IR 4, 
pends on hiring 1,000 casuals or gps, 
time workers daily, which nstitut 


one-third of all the people t! 
ployed in the plant. 
R.M.R. can use large numbers , 


C are el 


spare-time workers because most oper 
tions are manual and can be leamed in 
a few minutes. The sare plan, for ¢. 


ample, would not work at Ray-O-\V,°; 
home plant, a few blocks away, wher 
standard “leak-prook” dry batteries are 
being made for armed forces by worker 
predominantly skilled. Mallory’s RM 
production is more mechanized, but » 
far there has been little time to perfect 
gigs tools for this urgent production 
0 

e Another Plant—Ray-O-Vac recently 
opened a new War Battery Co. plant 
at Kansas City where production goals 
are even higher than hates at RMR 
War Battéry’s operations also will be 
largely manual, but no such labor prob- 
lem is expected in Kansas City a 
R.M.R. had to cope with in Madison 


CITY TO HAVE CENTRAL HEAT 


Citywide central heating for Chis- 
holm, Minn., will become a reality after 
materials are made available for con- 
struction of plant and distribution lines. 
Chisholm, which had a 1940 population 
of 7,478, is in St. Louis County, in the 
Mesabi iron country. Virginia, Minn, 
in the same county, has already had 
notable success with central heating 
(BW—Mar.17’45,p42). 

A franchise for a steam and electric 
generating plant which is expected to 
solve all of Chisholm’s “domestic, con- 
mercial, and industrial heating prob- 
lems” has been awarded to John J. 
Dwyer of Duluth. The system will be 
cooperatively owned. 

In voting the franchise, Chisholm’s 
council was influenced by several fac- 
tors: the value of the plant as a postwar 
employment project; the freeing of the 
city from the bane of smoke and soot; 
utilization of extra basement space after 
individual furnaces have been removed; 
economy in home construction; an over- 
all reduction in the community's fuel 
consumption, which is estimated a 
about 25%. 
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Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


“SHOOTING THE BREEZE” may be a matter of stirring 
up a cooling zephyr for summer comfort. Or it may 
be a 500-mile-per-hour hurricane to test planes in 
the wind tunnel at Langley Field. 


In either operation, there is mechanical motion at 
high speed — with a need for anti-friction bearings, 
carefully designed for a specific task. 


Different loads, speeds and other factors require 
bearings of different kinds. Therefore, SCS" makes 
both ball and roller bearings — from small ones for 
tiny motors and appliances up to huge bearings used 
in the largest motors and locomotives. 


Because so many S80S(F bearings have gone into 
fighting ships, tanks, planes and other war equip- 
ment, you may have been unable to get all the SCS 


SACS” bearings are used in the machinery which creates the hu 
for testing planes at Langley Field, Virginia. The tunnel uses 8,000 horsepower electric motors. 


rricanes in this wind tunnel 


bearings you need. But before very long, we hope, 


SSCS and its distributors will again offer you 


prompt service on the complete S{0SF line. SISF 
recommendations are always unbiased because we 
know the importance of the right bearing in the 


right place. 


ROLLER 


BALL ANI 
BEAR! 1S 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. — 


This Red Light Says “STOP” 
To Engine Fires 


e It glows on the instrument panel, warning the pilot of the first 
trace of an engine fire. It’s the signal, not for a bail-out to escape 
a flaming wreck — but merely for an easy pull on a convenient 
handle. In a matter of seconds, the fire is out! 

Simple, isn’t it? Behind this simplicity: First, there’s the Flame 
Detector that spots the fire...then, the Indicator Panel that flashes 
the warning signal...the Control Panel that puts the fire-fighting 
system into operation...and the Fire-Extinguishing System itself, 
which clamps a deadly noose of carbon dioxide round the engine 
---to kill the fire. 

And they’re all developments of Kidde engineering! 

They're typical of the many ways in which Kidde skill, applied 
to gases-under-pressure, is setting new standards of safety for 
America’s combat planes today — and for commercial and private 
flying tomorrow. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways, After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. 


The word “’Kidde”’ and the Kidde seol are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, lac. 


NEW PRODUC] 


High-Frequency Ignition 


A new High-Frequen v-Vole 
Ignition System, develo, 
tion with the Army Air | 
announced by P. R. M - 
3029 E. Washington St., Iiidiana; 
Although it is intended 
aircraft engines, it will a e ada 
to other gasoline engines nd out 
the automotive field. Lic and m 
ufacturing rights are | 


wherever they will help the war efo4 

Primary 1,200-v. current is gener 
by a special low-voltage magneto, . 
verted to a high frequency of 3 


2,000,000 to 3,000,000 cyc. per sec 
an impulse-type frequency converte; 
the manifold ring, and stepped y 
about 10,000 v. by means of 


transformers hermetically sealed jn 

wells of standard aircraft spark plug / 
Results claimed are numerous, inc 

ing: (1) increased engine output by; / 

son of hotter sparks in cooler plugs 

ability to fire fouled or cor ded pl 

at low engine speeds—a consideration ~ 

highest importance during airplane lar Pec 

ings; (3) successful engine operatior of the S 

high altitudes, theoretically in exces; {MM graduatis 


50,000 ft.; (4) increased plug life; 
reduction in radio interference; (( 

all weight reduction of 10 Ib. orn 
to an engine, because of the low | 
of primary energy required, hence { 
use of lighter magnetos. 
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Reference Gage 


Pla-Chek is the name of the ingenio 
new reference gage for facilitating s 
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face plate work developed by the Cadi 
lac Gage Co., 20316 Hoover Rd., D 
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WAS A BORN MERCHANT 


Reading Time: 1 minute, 35 seconds 


a ; < 
ea By 
Tod followed ye for 10 


years. Then, in a 


rief lull between 


Idaho was Tod’s home through boy- jobs during 1918, he was astonished That was enough for Tod. He took a 
hood and youth. He was voted “All ¢o learn how prosperous a neighbor had job as cub salesman for the same 
Pacific Coast End” while a member become selling automobiles for a local dealer. Two years later his energy 


of the State University’s football squad, dealer. 
graduating as a civil engineer. “ 


and natural talent for the work earned 
him the title of sales manager. 


Then the urge struck him to go In 1926, Tod returned to the Pacific Always an enterprising merchant, 
into business for himself. So Tod Coast. He bought out a dealer who Tod’s normal peacetime organiza- 
traveled east and established an was about to retire, and developed tion includes more than 200 people. 
automobile dealership. It flourished. He the business successfully. Six years later, Now, his automotive maintenance and 
established another and it also flourished. he became a Dodge-Plymouth dealer. other wartime operations are on a large 


Nees ney of young men just like Tod 
have plenty of ambition. They love busi- 
ness life and want to better themselves . . . be 
successful in their own right. 

Most of all, they want to choose for them- 
selves the career for which they are best fitted; 
and, at the same time be free to progress as 
far as their beliefs, desires and industriousness 
can take them. 

When automobiles are made again, the 


scale. 


automobile business should continue to offer 
men of initiative, energy and integrity just 
such opportunities as Tod found for himself. 


ae 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE *« DESOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


Tune in Major Bowes’ Program every Thurs., 9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


K &€& E&P oN BUYIN 6 waeR BONno Ss 


S-w-e-e-t Tony—and his daddy isn’t bad 
either. Point one is that the colt’s no dolt 
in his old man’s opinion. Point two is 
that you also are mighty proud of your 
product—proud of its improved engi- 
neering and design—proud that it will 


GENERAL’S 
“Part of the Product’’ 


Plan give better and longer service—so put it 
in an engineered shipping container that 
GENERAL Engineered Ship- is worthy ef the product. 
ping Containers are designed 


GENERAL boxes are designed to the 
product, for the product. They’re engi- 
neered to provide positive protection 
with a minimum of materials and weight. 
They’re extra-strong, compact and ship- 
worthy! They reduce man-hours, cut costs, 
save space and speed production. 


to the product. Frequently 
the product and the con- 
tainer come off the produc- 
tion line together—as a unit. 


Result: You save space, 
materials, man-hours and 
packing costs. 


These elements, which are so impor- 
tant to the profit side of your business, 
reduce the question to the simplest terms: 
Is it good management, good thinking, 
good planning, to ship your products in 
ANY OTHER TYPE OF CONTAINER? 


Write today. Our engineers will be 
glad to give you complete information 
on this important subject. 


Send for “The General 
Box’’— this booklet 
illustrates General Box 
Company's "Part of the 
Product” Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milweuvkee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


Continental Box C 


Hovsten, Dalles. 


y, inc: 


troit 5. It is an upright, h 
bar with twelve steps spac 
and a micrometer screw | d 
lower end. A large micr re 
ble at its top is graduated iy, \ yyy). 
increments. The gage, whi , 
teed accurate to 0.00005 for 
measurement from 0.001 i; 1d 
above a surface plate, is ; ‘ted 
the latter’s edge by a firm 
bracket. 

To check work on the te, the 
micrometer thimble is set at bri 
ing the bottom of the bar pr-cisely 
plate level, and turned back t) an, de. 
sired fractional dimension abo. « a given 
full inch step. It is then the work of , 
moment to check a standa: 


ned Stee 


Surface 


THINGS TO COME 


Multicolored patterns will be 
printed on textiles photographic. 
ally just as soon as the chemistry 
of light-sensitive dyes catches up 
with the optics and mechanics of 
the proposed method. Instead of 
a series of engraved printing roll- 
ers, each applying a single color of 
a design, there would be one strip 
of photographic film carrying all 
the colors. As the film would un- 
wind through a photographic en- 
larger, sensitized cloth would un- 
roll synchronously to catch and 
hold the enlarged pattern in a 
single operation. 


e Long, hot hours over the iron- 
ing board will be codled, if not 
shortened, for the home or com- 
mercial laundress of the future. 
Her electric iron will have an in- 
built electric fan, small enough to 
add no appreciable weight but 
powerful enough to keep air in 
circulation above the board. 


e Glazing strips around the win- 
dows and windshields of postwar 
cars will come in colors matching 
or contrasting with their body 
colors. The strips will be extruded 
out of one or another of the soft, 
vibration-absorbent plastics, such 
as Vinylite or Saran, and formed 
into continuous, water-repellent 
rings by heat-sealing before or 
after installation. Similarly hued 
gaskets, bumpers, and grommets 
made of similar materials will be 
found under hoods, behind doors, 
and around pedal openings in floor- 
boards if only because such plas- 
tics possess high resistance to gas- 
oline, grease, oil, acid, alkali, abra- 
sion, temperature extremes, and 
destructive rays of sunlight. 
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»¢ to the measurement and bring the 
rater of the instrument to bear on 
ork being laid out or inspected. 


gag Dumper 


Practically any bag of free-flowing ma- 
terial, such as grain, seeds, nuts, flour, 


_ 


cement, fertilizer, or dry chemicals, can 
be emptied expeditiously with the 
Mead-Ritchie Bag Dumper, new prod- 
uct of the Mead-Ritchie Co., 333 E. 
dnd St., Los Angeles 12. It is built of 
welded steel, mounted on wheels, and 
powered by a 3-hp. motor. With it, one 
man is said to be able to unload a bag 
weighing as much as 400 Ib. 

Operation consists of easing a bag 
fom a hand or lift truck to the ma- 
chine’s loading platform when the lat- 
ter is in the down position (not shown), 
opening the top of the bag, securing it 
in position, and touching an electric 
witch. The platform swings up effort- 
essly with the bag, pouring its contents 
down a chute and into any desired stor- 
age bin, conveyor hopper, truck, or 
other carrier with a minimum of dust 
and degradation. 


Air Filter Cleaner 


Newest formulation of Turco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los 
Angeles 1, is Turco Aktiv, a chemical 
cleaner for reconditioning air filters of 
many types used in air conditioning and 
on marine, automobile, aircraft, and sta- 
tionary engines. A dirty filter is im- 
mersed for 6 min. in a cold bath (which 
requires only + oz. of the compound to 
| gal. of water), given a cold-water hos- 
ing to flush away loosened grease and 
soil, dried in a stream of compressed 
air, and dipped in oil specified by the 


filter manufacturer. 
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Difficulty in cutting off the forged 
ends of steel, gas bottles, preliminary 
to drilling and tapping, was slowing 
up production on an important war 
contract. Two cut-off machines were 
being used, but the production 
schedule, which called for a cut every 
90 seconds, was not being met. Saw 
breakage, averaging a saw a day, was 
a contributing factor. 


The Disstoneer* who tackled 
problem found that the trouble was 


the 


= 


caused by a combination of three fac- 
tors: incorrect saw, wrong saw speed, 
and improper refitting. An Inserted- 
Section Saw (PATENT NO. 2,285,315) 
and the proper rate of feed were 
recommended and adopted, with this 
result: One cut-off machine was able 
to do more work than the two 
machines previously used... And the 
cutting schedule was kept well ahead 
of the operation which followed. A 
serious bottleneck was eliminated, and 
the problem solved. 


DISSTONEER —a man who combines 
the experience of Disston leadership and 
sound engineering knowledge, to find 
= tool for you—to cut metal, to cut 

and other materials—and TO CUT 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION— 
not only on special work, but on ordinary 
jobs as well, 


Your cutting problem may be different. Instead of saws it may have to do with 


knives. In that case you will be interested in—DISSTON MACHINE KNIVES 


Sportal Keds Seal. carefully heidi ost: correct bal- 
ance; fine finish; and accuracy. Many users of Disston Machine 
Knives report important savings in time and costs, plus increased 
efficiency and longer tool life. Wrice for full particulars. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC, 528 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, S.A 


tee one 


@ These instruments are used exten- 
sively to measure accurately pres- ‘ 
sures, vacuums, and dilferential ‘ 
pressures of liquids and gases. 

They have sturdy housings and Pyrex 
glass tubes—no levers, gears, dia- 
phragms—and meet all requirements 
of industry for a permanently ac- 
curate indicating instrument 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT C0. 


10932 Madison Aven hio 


Consult NOW 
for Post-War 


Let our engi- 
neers work with 


prospective 

needs for 
. INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 
for any type of equipment 


e SALES COACHES 


designed for your own product 
e FLEET TRUCK BODIES 
backed by 40 yeors experience 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. 


EAST PEORIA 
8) ILLINOIS 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIs 


A digest of new federal rules and regulation 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportatic 


Revocations and Relaxations 


Last week, prior to V-E Day but with 
Germany’s collapse at hand came the first 
flood of cancellations on limitation orders. 
Lifting of those restrictions still does not 
mean immediate production, however; out- 
put will be governed by the availability of 
materials, still tightly controlled by orders. 
Included among the orders revoked wholly 
or in part are the following: 

Steel Products—All schedules under Order 
L-211, which established specifications for 
stecl products, except Schedules 9 and 16. 


Order L-154, Scheduk 
for water meters); 
face condensers); 
insulators). 


Schedulk 


Order L-174, limiting nev 
factured gas utilities system: 
99, governing d 


Order L-2 
parts for boilers. 

Utilities Order U-2, cor 
service, has been amended 


business to receive telephon 
of other applicants except th: 
needs _ with 


essential civilian 


status. 


Scheduk 


attectin 


Utilities—Utilitics Order U-5, which pro- 
hibited deliveries of listed types of tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment except on 
orders rated AA-5 or higher. 
Utilities Orders U-6 and U-8, 
installations of new telegraph and _tele- 
typewriter service and establishing telephone 
instrument quotas. 
limiting manufacture of 
domestic watt-hour meters. 


Order L-151, 


which 


restricting 


Durable 


Industrial 


sizes of antifricti 


fixed quotas for sprinkler heads 


Order 


L-42, re 
heating boilers); Schedule VI (cast iron rag 


Schedule III pre 


Equipment—O; L-] 
restricted finishes on lwor 
equipment. 

Orders L-145 and 145-a, x 
number of 
Production is still subject to Order \.20: 


Goods—Order_ L-3 shi 
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Save mone Y time W 
relate Manpower with 


Tals Prestal / y 
Pipe Bender, | 


Plumbing, heating and 
electrical installations 
and maintenance 
work goes faster, 
easier, and is less 
costly when a 
Tal's Prestai Bend- 
er is on the job. 
This do-all, port- 
able machine 
saves valuable 
time, eliminates 
the use of fittings, 
and reduces welds 
up to 80%. It 
bends all iron and 
steel pipe and conduit from 
¥%" to 3"-makes any degree 
bend in one easy operation 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does a 
workmanlike job—no kinks or wrin- 
kles. No wonder thousands of these 
efficient machines are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 
ing contractors. Write for bulletin. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 
Dept. 24 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


FLAG WINNERS 


Acme Cotton Products Co., 
Conn. 


Inc., East Killingly, 
The Artkraft Sign Co. 
Lima, Ohio 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Buescher Band Instrument 
Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Charleston Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbian Bronze Corp. 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Bennettsville, S. C. 
Garton Toy Co 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
The Green Lumber Co. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Hanson Clutch & Machinery 
Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


(Names of winners of the 


duction announced prior to this new 


Hayward Optical Glass Co. 
Maywood, Calif. 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Jamestown Metal Corp. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Kerrigan Ornamental Iron 
Works, Inc. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
Latrobe, Pa. 

O. B. McClintock Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Patterson-Kelley ( 
East Stroudsburg, P 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel ( 
Plymouth, Mich 
Pioneer Electric Co 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Ray Control Co. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
The Ready-Power Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Metal & Alloy Specialty Co., 


Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miller 


August E. Labora- 


tories, North Bergen, N. J. 
National Welding Equipment Inc., 


Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Nelson Electric Mfg. Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
New York Wire Cloth Co. 
York, Pa. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Huntington, Pa. 


Rowe & Thompson 
(Two plants) 


Sylvania Electric Prod 
Wakefield, Mas 


Victory Canvas Co. 
St. Louis, Miss. 

Victory Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Western Condenser Co. 


Watseka, Il. 


Army- Nevy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence wv 
» list will be found in previous issues of Business W 
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A Book Full 
of Adventures 


(which we hope never happen!) 


Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


0 you know, offhand, just what hazards your fire and 
) casualty insurance covers? Are you sure that increased 
perty values have not rendered your insurance inade- 
te? Have you a complete written record of your insur- 
ue protection, detailing the contingencies it covers? If 
c, you need this free U.S. F. 0 G. Personal Insurance Audit. 


car, simply-worded, and with each hazard illustrated, 
is new Personal Insurance Audit Book enables you to 
rake your own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
nent record of property value, amount of present insur- 
ce, amount of premiums, expiration dates, etc.— your 
re and casualty insurance picture at a glance. 


0 obtain your copy, simply fill out and mail the attached 
oapon. Your Personal Insurance Audit Book will be de- 
vered promptly with our compliments. Mail coupon now. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 


™ 
a eS on<v eee 

on ath a 
paar xement (Mos Bands 


U. 8. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Unrrep Srates Fiverrry & Guaranty Co. 
133 E. Repwoop Srrzer., 
Bartimore 3, MarYLanp. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Personal 
Insurance Audit Book. 
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Photo Courtesy U. S. Navy 


ACME UNIT-LOAD STRAPPING 
for Pallets and. Skids 


strapped together, form a unit load. 


A pallet, like a skid, is a platform 
built to support a number of con- 
tainers or products which, when 


Pallet loading conserves man- 
power by reducing the number of 
units handled—in packing, load- 
ing, warehousing, and unloading. 
Pallet loading conserves container 
and packaging materials; conserves 
space—in warehouses, freight cars, 
and ships. Throughout, pallet load- 
ing protects against damage. 


Acme engineering is cooperating 
with the Armed Forces in pallet 
loading, and effecting the same 
economies for war-time shipping 
as applied in the past to the move- 
ment and handling of peace-time 
production. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2826 4RCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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ators); Schedule VIII (radiat 
thermostatic, float, and boi 
Order L-43, governing pr 
livery of motorized fire ap, 
Order L-206, restricting 
civilian X-ray equipment. 
Order L-214, simplifying \ 
medical equipment; also Sch 


™ tra 
M and 


Pments 


Order L-235, covering a 
equipment. 

Order L-236, Schedules I] Ill 
ering marine joiner hardwa d aa 


fittings hardware. 

Order L-252, establishing s 
valves. 

Order L-259, restricting pI 
distribution of physical thera 

Order L-266, limiting prod 
ilizer equipment. 


Order L-278, limiting manufacty 
steel pipe fittings to specified types, « 
and specifications. 

Order L-288, restricting manuf 


sale, and delivery of gray cast ir 
iron, and brass and bronze pip 
specified types and sizes. 
Chemicals—Order M-53, wh 
formulations of printing inks 
Order M-154, restncting 1 
cellulose in specified product 
Order M-303, allocating cal metal 
Miscellaneous—Orders M-25 M-283 
which controlled production a distrit 
tion of “Freon 12” and “Freor 
Order L-29, as amended, 
of materials in metal signs. 
Order L-188, restricting use of iron, sted 
aluminum, and zinc in mechan binding 
loose-leaf metal parts and units. Such 
is not permitted, however, if other 
orders apply. 


Tightened Restrictions 


The Office of DefenseTransportation | 
prohibited the transportation of Pen: 
vania anthracite coal from ‘the 
by common, contract, or privat 
rier unless the carrier has obtained a 
from the Solid Fuels Administ fog 
War. The order, ODT L-5, will operate 
from May 15, 1945, to March 31, 1946. It 
does not apply to transportation for which 
no license is required under SFA Regulation 
28. 


® Imported Cane Alcohol—The use of 
ported cane alcohol for blending bever 
spirits and certain miscellaneous uses i1 

metics and toiletries has been banned 
WPB Order L-348. The ruling applies 

to raw or semifinished cane alcoho! 


@ Malt—War Food Order 66 has been 
amended to limit the quantity of malt 
brewer-maltster may have on hand on o 
after Sept. 1 to 15% of the amount us 
1942. Previously, the order limited inver 
tory only of those brewers who do not pio 
duce malted grain. 


@ Asphalts—To speed up movements @ 
tank cars, the Petroleum Administration fot 
War has directed U. S. refiners to manut 
ture only 22 grades of asphalts and road 
instead of the 55 to 60 grades that ar 
usually made. This action will increase t% 


} 
nh 


efficiency of tank car operations by simp 
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AT OF RESEARCH 


mechanical test chair at Wright 
sd is helping in the Army’s search 
the most comfortable pilot’s seat 
its planes. With a researcher 
ed in the machine, the shape, pres- 
1c we, and angle of its supports are 

ied to determine which combina- 
“fn produces the least fatigue. This 
h yqmpment, lent to the Army by 
\\Pilietroit’s Murray Corp., was used be- 

» the war to design auto seats. 


loading procedures. (Petroleum Direc- 


&()) 


3 


hesins—Restrictions are tightened on all 
§ containing para-tertiary butyl phenol 
} para-tertiary-amyl phenol, while resor- 
I resins—used chiefly as an adhesive for 
y-duty tires, gliders, cable, and combat 
aft, and in military dyes—are brought 
ier allocation for the first time by WPB 
bon amending Schedule 87, Order M-300. 


erchlorethylene—Control on deliveries of 
hlorethylene, now in critical supply, is 
iened by Schedule 95, as amended, 
it M-300. The entire supply of this 
tal degreaser is being channeled to the 
itary, 


reased Civilian Supply 


\PB has announced that a limited quan- 
of India wool has been approved for im- 
t under General Imports Order M-63, 
astnbution to carpet manufacturers and 
‘ yarn spinners. Quotas will probably 
allotted on May 15, and applications on 
m WPB-1041 should be filed by the mill 
its certified dealer with WPB’s Textile, 
thing & Leather Bureau, Washington 
D. C., within 15 days from receipt of 
PB quotas. 

imilarly, WPB is giving consideration to 
Pications for authorization to purchase 


~ 
on 
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INSTALL A WAYNE 
AUXILIARY AIR 
COMPRESSOR 


we EASIES 
7 ro Wy To expano 4‘* 


WHEN you build a new 
building and need additional air 
-..use smaller Wayne Auxiliary 
Compressors. It's the most econ- 
omical and oomeereetty way to 
increase compressed air supply. 
Smaller compressors installed in 
vital departments eliminate dan- 
ger of plant failure caused by 
lack of air, provide air at higher 
pressures for special processes 
or tools, and save the cost of 
operating the big unit when a 
single department works over- 
time. Get the facts on this 
money-saving plan now. 


industrial Division 
THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


COMPRESSORS 


oe neem RE 


SLENDER SINEWS BUILD GIANT POWER ey 


Under the eyes of David Dietz, famous Science Editor 
of Scripps-Howard. 


“An elephant struggles against the power that tethers 
him—a coastwise barge is towed through the raging 
gale—a great silvery haul of fish is hoisted |to a trawler’s 
deck from the ocean depths. These are jobs for good 
rope to take in its stride and its strength. 

“Plymouth Rope’s tremendous strength comes from 
the tiny fibers of certain plant stems and leaves—and 
from what Plymouth Rope-engineering does with them. In the photograph 
above, you see these fibers streaming into spinning machines that swallow 
thousands of feet of fiber a minute and twist them into strong yarns. 

“At Plymouth, research and scientific control make sure that each 
foot of yarn carries the correct number and quality of fibers needed—has 
the proper number of twists. Each yarn and strand in every Plymouth 
Rope is thus built to bear its full burden. 

“In this, and many other ways, Plymouth research is constantly at 
work to give Plymouth Rope greater strength, longer life, more useful 
performance in a multitude of tasks where human life and valuable 
property are often at stake.” 


Plymouth Cordage Compathy, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
District Offices: New Y ork, Chicago, Houston, San Franci 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 


ROPE - TYING TWINK - BINDER TWINE - GALER TWINE 


ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


raw cotton for import from Foyy 
General Imports Order M63. 7} a = 
imports will be subject to Order ip 


© Cheese—Manufacturers m increage 
10% the amount of foreign types of ‘ 
they may produce in April, May, and Jy 


e Ammunition—Direction 1, Wpp ’ 
L-286, removes restrictions on the dig 

tion of center-fire ammunit for ch ; 
use. Formerly, such distribution was limi 
to 17 western states. i 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


All nonessential civilian uscs of Jacq 
solvents are eliminated from allocation, 
May. At the same time, WPB reports 
May allocations of ethyl acetate are redug 


Price Control Changes 


To replenish dwindling stocks of , 
goods in small retail stores, OPA has 
creased the prices that converters , 
charge in selling these goods to wholesal 


Many small retailers rely for their yard g 
chiefly upon wholesalers, who have beep y 
able to get enough of the goods becy 
other purchasers have been able to 

higher prices. The increase will be pass 
on to the consumer. (Amendment } 


Regulation 127.) 


© Bituminous Coal—Increases averaging | 
a ton have been allowed in producers’ ¢ 
ing prices for this coal to compensate 
part for increases in miners’ wage Amen 
ment 137, OPA Regulation 12 


© Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe—OPA 
granted a 10% increase in ceiling prices 
extra-strength vitrified clay sewer pipe a 
fittings sold in 21 western states, as well 
a uniform 10% increase over March, 194 
prices for septic tanks, diner plates A 
drains, segment blocks, and allied pr 
used in building construction. The 
creases, which are granted to manufacturer 
may be passed on to buyers at all 

tion levels. (Amendment 11, Revised Reg 
lation 206; Amendment 76, Order Al 
Regulation 188.) 


© Heating Pads—Electric heating pads 2 
flashlight lanterns have been added t 

list of consumer goods for which manufa 
turers may apply for price increas 
(Amendment 26, Order A-2, Regulatiog 


188.) 


Surplus Property 


OPA has fixed cciling prices on the fd 
lowing items which have been lec] 
available for civilian use: new steel to 
boxes, declared surplus by the Army, 
being sold through the Dept. of ¢ ommere 
Office of Surplus Property, Denver, 
(Order 53, Supplementary Order 94); new 
empty military sand bags made of buts 
or osnaburg, also sold through the Dept 
Commerce, Office of Surplus Property |! 
der 51, Supplementary Order 94); new U.S 
Navy cast steel ship bells, sold through th 
Washington office of the Maritime Com 
mission (Order 52, Supplementary Orc 
94). 


yr 
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radiophoto transmits pictures halfway 
md the world and prints them—in a 
ter of minutes! 


d thanks to RCA research, pictures 
ycome through the receiver (shown 
e) just about as sharp and clear as the 


finals themselves. 


rough RCA radiophoto, today’s “news 
"in Honolulu or Cairo can make to- 
ow morning’s front page. Or—blue- 
ts for a disabled power generator can 
lashed to London—saving hundreds of 
war production hours. 

dvertisements, fingerprints, documents 
letters are radiophotoed by RCA Com- 


hications—as many as 2000 a month! 
n musical scores—such as the new “Trio” 


Bec iophofo ~ news pictures out of the air! 


by the great composer Shostakovich—are 
sent by faster, error-proof radiophoto. 


RCA has long been a pioneer in all fields 
of international communications. Progress is 
constantly maintained by scientific research 
...research that is reflected in all RCA 
products. 


When you buy an RCA radio, or television 
set, or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you enjoy a special pride of owner- 
ship in knowing that you possess one of the 
finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved, 


1945—London to New York—7 minutes 
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1926—New York to London—1 hr. 35 mins. 
Notice the great improvement in 
clarity, as well as in speed—both 
results of RCA research. Radio- 
amy prints are no longer blurred 
7S “pattern.” Today, they're 
about as clear and sharp as the 
original photograph snapped thou- 
sands of miles away, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 


. | N A N C F (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


He wasn’t destined stay 4 
long. Among some books he, 
by an aunt, he had fo. onl 
ing a method of short!) i¢. He « 


Pipeline Portfolio 
Chiczgo Corp.’s long and 
highly successful leap into the 
gas industry is highlighted by 
T.G.&T.’s recent new issues. 


A recent example of corporate leger- 
demain was the abrupt changing of an 
unsuccessful investment trust into a 
canner of fruits and vegetables (BW— 
Sep.18’43,p105). There was also the 
corporation, tired of the oil business, 
which reversed the process to become 
a diversified investment company (BW 
—Oct.16'43,p109). 

Latest of the corporate quick-change 

jobs to gain the spotlight is the Chicago 
Corp., whose transformation was head- 
lighted by last week’s debut of its chief 
subsidiary, Tennessee Gas & Transmis- 
sion Co. (BW—Oct.21'44,p49), in the 
new-issues market. T.G.&T., a most 
successful war baby, has already grown 
into a leading U. S. natural gas pipe- 
line operator. 
e An Investment Company?—The Chi- 
cago Corp. is the — of two very 
unsuccessful 1929-style investment trust 
promotions and its management still 
considers it primarily an investment 
company. 

Not every one agrees, however, with 
that definition of its recent activity, and 
an important doubting-Thomas is the 
Federal Power Commission. FPC, in 
fact, has an investigation under way to 
see if this $35,000,000 “investment 
company” (now earning more from its 


~ oil and gas business than from its gen- 


eral investment portfolio) isn’t actually 
a natural gas company, within the 
meaning of the Natural Gas Act, by 
virtue of its present ownership of 81% 
voting control of the $67,000,000 
T.G.&T. property. 

e How the Story Began—Roots of the 
Chicago Corp. were planted in the lush 
days of 1929 when an investment trust 
bearing that name and another invest- 
ment company, Continental Chicago 
Corp., were organized by important 
Windy City interests, the first with 
$62,000,000 and the latter with $63,- 
750,000 of cash capital. 

Playing an important role in their 
organization was the stock and bond 
house headed by Marshall Field. Now 
publisher of two newspapers, one of 
which boasts of its advertising gains 
while the other boasts of carrying no 
ads, Field then was very active in La 
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this and was Johnny 


Salle Street underwriting and stock or so later when th aes 
market circles. temporarily lacking a toe 2 
e Rough Going—Like others in the ine someone who knew aaa 
vestment trust field, these two com- care of an important oa 

panies found the going rough after the Becoming the pr tip 


1929 stock market debacle. In fact, by assistant after this episode, Wary, 
the time they were merged in late 1930, his spare time to b « 
even though the retirement of stock with all phases of b 
did account for some of the drop, their particularly interested the | 
combined assets had shrunk from the credit department. 


original $125,000,000 to around the ¢ Up the Ladder—At nicht scho, ‘ 

$70,000,000 level. in the bank, he acquired an ex 
Things didn’t soon improve, either. background in corporation finay. 

By late 1932, the new combine’s total counting, and comme: law, i 


assets had gone as low as $24,000,000. the bank’s second vice-president 
In the interim, however, something he left to join the staff of the ( 
had happened that was to make a great Corp. 
difference in the company’s fortunes. In his early years with the Qj 
Richard Wagner, destined to become Corp., he saw it experim t with 
Chicago Corp.'s hustling president and ment portfolios and tly financi 
leader of successful operations, had many enterprises. But never onced 
joined the organization. see the company go into any sity 
e An Early Start—Wagner, still under with a sizable part of its resources 4 
50, has been earning his own bread-and- _ any place financially. 
butter since he was 13. At the age of e Dual Obligation—It was jn 
14, not mg an early department store _years, friends say, that Wagner c 
connection, he switched to banking by _ believe that companies controlling 
becoming a $20-a-month runner for pools of liquid capital had two de 
what is now Continental Illinois Bank obligations and should consider 
& Trust Co. vestment, no matter how alluring 
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PANOPLY FOR A FIGHTING EARTHMOVER 


Transformed by circumstances from a docile military construction tool t 
emergency offensive weapon, the bulldozer in fighting action now sp0 
thick armored hood to protect its driver. Found to be extremely hand 
battering pillboxes and literally burying foxhole resistance, bulldozers of 
no protection for operators until the Marine Corps presented the problea 
such manufacturers as Marmon-Herrington Co. Into its Indianapolis p 
were rushed bulldozers of all types; armored hulls were created quickh 
be dropped down over drivers and exposed machinery, and bolted to fra 
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Sylphon Packless Valves come in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 304-N, 14" to 2" for liquid 
pressures up to 150 Ibs.; 1304, 214" to 6" 
for liquid pressures up to 80 Ibs. Screwed 
or flanged connections. 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 


LESSON FOR MANAGEMENT 


HAT FLYERS CAN LOOK DOWN upon their carrier with its hundreds of 

thousands of gallons of high-octane gasoline and think of it as “a nice 
place to come home to,” is due, among other things, to the extensive use 
which the U. S. Navy has made of Fulton Sylphon Packless Valves. 


These valves eliminate the danger of tiny, hidden leaks which often de- 
velop through stem assemblies on conventional valves—prevent the escape 


, of explosive vapors which might easily blow a carrier sky-high. 


These same valves are available to industry . . . for use wherever explosive 
liquids are handled; in power plants to prevent steam loss; also in process 
piping where critical pressure or vacuum lines are employed. 


Write for Bulletin JW-813. Gives full information . . . sizes, installation 
data, etc. Especially valuable to designers, engineers and builders. 


NEW MOVIE, “The Story of a Bellows,” is available to inter- 
ested groups and organizations. 16-mm. and 35-mm. sound film, 
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Pom finishing of molded plastics em- stamping and spraying. Electrical ‘tiling 


braces a variety of operations r 


iring teristics of certain products: must also be 


facilities and equipment not usually evi- i ; ‘ 
dent upon casual inspection of the fin- . pace ne ee wee a a 


ished article. 


In addition to such operations as drill- 
ing, tapping, machining, cementing, buffing, 
ical, chemic and painting, a com- 

al, ci 


and po. 


i 
plete physic 


a talented engineering staff and experi- 
enced operators, assures you of the finest 
in custom molded plastics. 


hemical, and electrical lab- Our new illustrated bulletin contains 


oratory must maintained to check raw a comprehensive outline of our experi- 
materials as well as finished products. Inks ence and facilities. Write for copy on 
and lacquers are tested to insure correct your letterhead. 


to wee pnapueteen LONDON, 


Plastics Diutsion 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


ENGLAND + + TORONTO, CANADA 


For foresight, in guarding 
your interests through 
the postwar era 


This book brings you the background of today’s para- 
mount economic and social issues—postwar employ- 
ment, taxation after the war, the strength of labor 
unions, foreign trade restrictions, and others which 
will have direct bearing on the way your business is 
operated, These are the elements you must consider in 
Planning for the future. Now authorities on each 
subject present the factors fer you to consider in deter- 


Twenty independent articles by professors at 
the University of Wisconsin and other great 
midwestern universities bring you specialized 
background in the following subjects: 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Income and Employment 
. American Unionism in the Postwar Period 
. What Road is Forward in Social Secur- 
ity? 
4. Agriculture 
5. Taxation after the War 
6. The Bases of an Economic Foreign Policy 


GOVERNMENT and SOCIETY 


ee 


7. The Mlanning Process in Government 

8. Postwar American Federalism 

9%. Local Government and Modern Democ- 
racy 

0. Postwar Education 

1. The Negro 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


12. The New Nationalism 

13. The League, a League, or What? 

4. American-British Relations 

5. Some Reflections on Russia and the 
Future of Russian-American Relations 

16. Germany on the Eve of Occupation 

Iv. The Peoples of Germany 

18. The United States and the Far East after 

the War 
19. The Pattern of Postwar Pan-America 
20. Canada: Good Neighbor to the North 


Send for this book for ten days FREE trial 


in property analyzing today's issues and how 
they will atect you. 


mining your wisest moves. 


Just Published! 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 


Edited by THOMAS C. T. McCORMICK 


Chairman of the Department of Sociol and 
Anthropology, University wi a 


300 pages 6x9 $3.75 


Through these special reports by experts in each fleld, 
you may judge with keener insight the implications of 
a world security organization, possibilities of free trade, 
our future relationship with Russia, with our ally, Great 
Britain, and with Canada and South America. Here is 
the background for a new and striking awareness of the 
elements which are fashioning the postwar world. 


peesceeseeseses: 1 0-Day FREE trial offer sssesscecsessens 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Send me McCormick's Problems of the Postwar World for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.75, 


plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders.) 


PONE Seeds ccc c0ccssses 0bccecncccsedeesbe sbsecnseisecde 


COMBE occccccccccsecsoccvedscscsesedsstecesesce BW-5-12-45 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 


| less it was (1) in th rect 
holders and (2) in een 
public. 7 

When he took over See 
cago Corp. affairs, | 
former investment ice 
lidn’t forget the form: he 
It wasn’t long, in fact, |)cfore }, 
an opportunity to app!y his os 
This came when he | 1D an, 
of Texas Gulf Coast reses 
needed additional capit.) to pro 
gas by recycling, a rat 
tion then. 

At that time there ws litte . 
for gas in the neighbo 1. 
forced plugging or ab.ndonmey 
many wells there, and the wors 
that could happen to a local op 
was to drill a gas well. 


eA Remedy Found—R cycling F 
ever, would prove a partial soluti 


this condition, Wagner found out 

it would permit the recovery ay 

mediate sale of distillate from yell Nort 

as well as the building up of ¢ ith 

reserves for subsequent use whe Vi 

they might be needed. ‘ 
Pom. as Wagner saw the Peace ir 


out, would permit land owners, pumptio 
holders, royalty owners, the ‘Texas » Unitec 
ury to obtain current income. |t jan era 0 
fitted well within his aims and sport cit 
1938, when $500,000 was investe ast, 

that direction, the Chicago Cop. Much c 
been actively engaged in Texas oil ie 


gas operations. 


By 1943, its additional! ventures ii sporte 


that Kne had raised its total oil rved by 
gas investment to $13,000,000. Siilway 
the company had become the owngiyget So 
gas reserves estimated at around Hi&coma, | 
trillion cubic feet and could no loll woghiy 
postpone a search to find a good m ish Cc 
for this. 

retches 


e Golden Opportunity—At about 


same time, however, the War Pr egon; \ 
tion Board revealed that a fuel sid conne 
age was expected in the important alos Ange 


ment-making Appalachian area. Bijprts, 
showed Wagner at once where the Hii into th 
market for his gas was and gave hig. ine 
golden opportunity to serve the intl R 
of both his stockholders and the iF ° 
effort. nes, Al 
Wagner knew that the Tenngiiihdia, I 
Gas & Transmission Co. had « 
been organized by Army Air I 
Lieut.-Col. Curtis Dall and associate 
build a Texas-to-West Virginia nat 
gas pipeline. This project, O.K-d 
FPC, also held WPB priorities fof 
the steel and equipment needed 
build it. Wagner well knew, lik 
that the promoters couldn't make 
isfactory arrangements for financing 
construction. 
e Acquires Control—Putting his 14 
ating ability to work, Wagner wass 
able to buy control of ‘T.G.&T. 
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vt Northern Links Nation 
With Principal Western Harbors 


Peace in the Pacific will herald 
sumption of commerce between 
xy: ite United States and the Orient 
_ [t Hdanera of bright promise for the 
ind @@eport cities of the Pacific North- 
a 
Much of American-made mer- 
* ““Bundise destined for Asia will be 
nnsported to embarkation points 
oil erved by Great Northern. This 
). @Bilway links the nation with 
wn@iiuget Sound ports of Seattle, 
ind H¥coma, Everett and Bellingham 
Washington, and Vancouver in 
itish Columbia. Great Northern 
out retches southward to Portland, 
egon; Vancouver, Washington, 
nd connects with San Francisco, 
os Angeles and other California 
prts. 

Into these deep water ports also 
ill come vast cargoes of the prod- 
sof Russia, China, the Philip- 
nes, Australia, New Zealand, 
dia, Burma, and the East 
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famous lumber center, Tacoma also 
. fe”*s as a major seaport. 


CIFIC NORTHWEST SEAPORTS 
ACE BRIGHT ORIENTAL TRADE FUTURE 


Wine PE 


| 2. 
| awirOBA ONTARIO 


Indies. And, Great Northern’s 
dependable service will be an im- 
portant link in the nationwide 
distribution of these goods. 

The railway’s long commanding 
position in America’s trade with 
the Orient through Pacific North- 
west port cities is one of the many 
things which will continue to make 
Great Northern great. 


Seattle’s extensive dock facilities are served by Great Northern. Queen city of the 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 


- E tie urea AF | 
Ocean - going vessels reach Portland via 
the Columbia and Willamette Rivers. 
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Puget Sound region, Seattle is the railway’s western terminus, 
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Everett is one of the fast-growing ports 
on Puget Sound. sii 


Great Northern serves Vancouver, Can- 
ada’s gateway to the Orient. 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 14 usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


(M, \Mi/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
534 N. 22nd St... Milwaukee 3, Wis 


ATNA GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 


For the Employee 
It provides sound, needed 
Life Insurance protection at 
amazingly low rates. 


For the Employer— 

It promotes employee rela- 
tions—meets the need in the 
event of the death of a faith- 
ful employee. Executives 
and managers are eligible 
for the same benefits in 
higher amounts. 


PENSION + SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 


LIFE - 
ACCIDENT + 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


his Chicago Corp. He then went to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., told the 
lattet his company would put up the 
“risk” capital needed, and in a matter 
ot days the RFC had agreed to provide 
him with $44,000,000 of senior capital 
to complete the project. 

Construction of the line began on 


Oct. 31, 1943. Des; 
hazards as 700 mi. of | 
of rock, and the 67 
streams that had to 

completed in a year’s 
since early 1945, it h 
a daily average of 205,( 
of Texas gas to the 


> 
1945 Earnings Off to Good Start 

Despite the somewhat smaller volume of industrial production disclog 
since the 1944 year-end, most stockholders can find little to complain aby 
with respect to 1945 first-quarter earnings reports. 

Instead of the moderate decline that had been anticipated in some cirdd 
profits as a whole actually ran a bif above levels for the corresponding quart 
of the previous year. One sampling of 166 earnings reports, for exam] 
reveals a 2.7% gain. Another compiled from. the earnings of almost |f 
important industrial companies discloses a 6.5% over-all advanc 

Where gross rman profits were lower, substantial declin 
erally so well cushioned by the resulting shrinkage in taxes that 
but minor drops when expressed In per- -share earnings. 

1945 —____, -— 

After Taxes Taxes After T 
Air Reduction Co..... iad ewes $1,423,000 $2,230,000 $1.4 
Allis-Chalmers : : 1,980,000 7.100.000 1.79 
American Agricultur: Chemical. 647,000 980,000 692 
American-Hawaiian S.S. 278,000 280/000 296 
American Home Products........ 1,333,000 2.832.000 1.20 
American Radiator 1,224,000 4,044,000 1114 
American Safety Razor. 287,000 *1.643,000 95 
Atlas Powder 438,00 *1,408,000 3 
Beechnut Packing 545,00 1,190,000 63 
Best Foods ..... 591,000 851.000 R68 
Bethlehem Steel 7,696,000 20,880,000 6,4 
Borg-Warner Corp 1,823,000 *13,546,000 2,152 
Columbia Broadcasting 1,127,000 1.950.000 1.165 
Commercial Solvents 733,000 1,973,000 562 
Consolidation Coal 506.000 513.000 7 
Container Corp. 479,000 1,479,000 m 
Corn Products Refining. 2,212,000 3,371,000 1;7 
Crosley Corp. ....<. OE | Ee Oe 857,000 2,810,000 1,423, 
Crown Cork & Seal... 496,00 923,000 513,000 
Cy a eer reer Taree 18,797,000 *30,690,000 17,243,000 
ED on aks peueewobeee ee 427,000 648,000 404,000 
TS. Sic dk se hove tedade os 11,763,000 32,000,000 10,384,000 
i ree .. . os dene se e'e ver 39,342,000 63,447,000 41,060,000 
ie Ce . cs vkvcadupsesaoees 1,440,000 2.749.000 1,396,000 
Inland Steel ..... judewee 2,473,000 3,894,000 2,512 
International Silver Co................- 245,000 790,000 288,000 
i Ne ces oss Pubhee «ved Okan ad 184,000 124,000 194,000 
ee BAMMOOP occ ca tewendiocees 534,000 1,013,000 443,000 
Marshall Field & Co.... 1,336,000 3,774,0 1,023,000 
McKesson & Robbins 1,106,000 396,000 1,307,000 
INS AS Wd on ogg Wk cme med ws 211,060 572,000 229,000 
National Biscuit ‘2,764,000 5,732,000 2,710,000 
National Cash Register. 580,000 339,000 &49 
National Distillers Products 3,090,000 6,090,000 2,938, f 
National Gypsum or 281,001 192,000 234, 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co 246,0 1,130,000 396,0 WAR B 
Pacific Mills 376,000 2,252,000 450,006 
Penick & Ford... 278,000 761,000 272,000 
Procter & Gamble +,806,000 3,329,000 3,479, 
Richfield Oil 1,121,000 1,800,000 826.000 
Savage Arms 170,000 123,000 181,000 
Beett Paper vccc icc ccccescoccccccges 379,000 465,000 385.000 
Shell Union Oil.. 8,462,000 *9.184,000 6,808,000 
Simonds Saw & Steel. 338.000 *713.000 361.000 
Waleed Abreratt 2.2... cccsccevcccecses 3,548,000 10,545,000 4,061,000 7 
United States Steed... .....-ccseccccses 15,379,000 14,500,000 17,028,000 
Westinghouse Electric .......-.++. 4,088,000 24,610,000 4,604,000 8 10 
Wheeling Steel ......--.ecceeeerercnes 1,202,000 1,408,000 993,000 she 
We. Welelag, Je... odecsiiccscs. 1,558,000 1,327,000 1,544,000 

* Includes provision for renegotiation. 
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IS THE THING........ 


Whether it’s directing artillery fire, or turning 
out non-ferrous alloy ingot to definite and 


rigid specifications—control is the thing. 


Rapid Analysis made while the alloy is 
still in the furnace enables us to make nec- 
essary adjustments in its composition, so 
the ingot, when cast, will be axactly what 


your order calls for. 


If your products use or can use non- 

ferrous alloy ingot, remember us as a com- 
e 

pletely dependable source with which' to 


do business. 


MICHIGAN SMELTING 
& REFINING 


WAR BONDS 


Ditision of 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS 


GC or 0) lafayette Bu 


CORPORATION 
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SUSTAINED CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


One Step Toward High Level Employment 


Lie follow’ 


In the 34th editorial of this series, it was pointed out 
that sustained prosperity, based on high level employment, 
was a major postwar goal accepted by government, man- 
agement and labor. 

That editorial developed the theme that, if the goal 
were to be approached without undue sacrifice of our es- 
sential liberties, we must forego the search for magic 
panaceas, and follow the harder but more promising course 
of analyzing step by step, and industry by industry, the 
measures that might contribute toward the end sought. 

This is the first of a number of editorials following 
such a particularized approach. It will examine the role 
of the construction industry in forwarding sustained 


prosperity. 
* * * 


The influence of construction upon the general level 
of economic activity is important but not decisive. The 
claim is frequently advanced that major fluctuations of 
the business cycle might be ironed out by a properly 
devised and timed public works program; but any exam- 
ination of the relatively modest contribution of construc- 
tion activities to total national output will demonstrate its 
extravagance. 

In the twenty years from 1920 through 1939, the value 
of new construction averaged just over 842% of the gross 
national product. If we add repair and maintenance ex- 
penditures, the total is increased to a little over 12% of 
the gross product. But approximately two thirds of the 
construction of this period was privately initiated, and 
only one third was represented by government construc- 
tion, federal, state and local combined. To expect that we 
can level out the peaks and valleys of our whole economy 
through manipulating the 4% portion that is represented 
by government construction is to expect a very small tail 
to wag a very large dog. 

In fact, the record of construction activity in the past 
has been on the side of disequilibrium rather than stabi- 
lization. In boom times construction activity has climbed 
to relatively higher peaks than those reached by the econ- 
omy as a whole; in depression periods it has fallen to 
deeper troughs. Aside from the special work relief program 
of the depression thirties, the performance of public con- 
struction in this respect is little better than that of private. 
New government construction mounted with the general 


< its 192! 
its prop 
construct 
» do this 
cred whet 
gatisfacto 
trend of the boom from 1921 to 1929, therchy adgil — 
weight to the inflationary trend. we it 
Instead, then, of expecting the construction ind 4 upon 
to stabilize our whole economy —a task clearly bey ay to cou 
power—it would seem appropriate to ask that jt | bang. 
the more attainable goal of leveling out its own yi@ed a pt 
fluctuations. If this can be done, many of the most and ac 
ing problems of the construction field and of its gill the resul 
of influence will be mitigated, employment will be gap atraordi 
larized in one important segment of industry wheremmenl, state 
past record has been particularly uneven, and one ,gumpent forun 
vating contribution to general business instability yj activi 
removed. Beret 
The achievement of these highly important, if lingagp. Since | 
aims will require the thoughtful, vigorous, and concn’ BE I 
cooperation of management and labor in the constr pa 
ermining 


industry, of a variety of governmental agencies, anf 
those who direct the sources of construction credit, 
the many measures that must be woven into an ord 


ted forn 
ies of priv 


and is $ 


program, it is practicable here to present only the biliytus for 
outline of those which seem to offer the greatest poteifilin, There 
usefulness. ding tra 
* * * , ize rapid 

1. Stabilization implies the holding of a balance 1 “2 
than a freezing at a given level. No rigid formula for a1 However, 
desirable level of construction activity is possible or d hgging $ 
able. However, it may be accepted as a reasonable in — 
premise, that we could sustain in the future without ae 
distortion something like the 12% ratio of total cons “e } 
tion to gross national product that has been approximated 1 6 , 
the past. If it is to serve as an useful reference point, @™ 
a generalized premise must be subjected to constant tesfqqgA recent 
both nationally and locally. There must be careful and qm the out! 
tinuous scrutiny fer signs of demand saturation, cost imgpit. Fron 
tion, and labor shortages, all danger signals of far greg this cou 
reliability than any percentage formula. ation. 
The first requisite then is the general availability of jm 1920 
formation along such lines, far more complete and cungme followi 
than has hitherto been at hand. The second is a general If the m 
to hold building activity at a level as high as but not hig the per 


than we probably can sustain. Once this principle is accept new h 
the problem becomes one of marshalling all available instjjtimated : 


mentalities to forward it. ult from 
2. Public construction, although too small to exert 2 @jpns, and 
cisive influence upon economic activity as a whole, can og 1939 | 


dition construction trends to a major degree. If, in G™jpcreasing 


ie following the war, government construction approxi- 
its 1920 to 1940 average of one third of all construc- 
its properly timed impact could do much to level out 


construction cycle. 

» do this most effectively, public construction should be 

«ed where and when private building is going forward 

satisfactory pace, and should be started when and where 

ste activity shows undue slack. All government construc- 
Adding oes not lend itself to such adjustment. But a large 

son of it could be held up for the three to five years 
-ind@&, upon past experience, would provide the necessary 
CVOnMlle»y to counteract the more violent fluctuations in private 


t logliiuing. 

0 Vi@Rych a program presents numerous difficulties both po- 
nost lk.) and administrative. None should be insurmountable, 
ts sf the results promise to be of sufficient moment to justify 
be ie extraordinary effort that would be required to coordinate 
herelfiimmel, state and local government programs. Here is an ex- 
t forum for testing whether or not government eco- 
sic activity can be made to supplement rather than sup- 
it private effort to serve ends upon which all are agreed. 


8 Since private building, postwar as in the past, must 
»ly the preponderant share of construction activity and 
ployment, costs will continue to play a dominant role in 
pining levels of operation. Wartime restrictions have 
pied formidable backlogs of deferred demand for most 
of private, and for many of public, construction. Such 
mand is so great that it almost certainly will provide the 
petus for a postwar building boom of several years dura- 
». There is considerable doubt that in the beginning our 
iiding trades, dislocated by war and at low ebb, can or- 
size rapidly enough to carry their share of the anticipated 
neral advance. 

However, if former patterns hold, building activity, after 
dm 'zzing start, will soar, costs will mount, and eventually 
l saturate effective demand with resultant collapse. That, 
course, is precisely the sort of a situation we are seeking 
avoid. Crucial to this end is the prevention of rising costs 
better still, the reduction of building costs from present 
ollen levels. 


ef A recent study by technicians of the War Production Board 
| ae the outlook for private housing construction illustrates the 
iat. From 1900 to 1940 the number of housing units built 
req this country closely matched the statistics of new family 

ation. The former ran considerably ahead of the latter 
fen 1920 to 1929, and fell behind by the same margin in 
following decade. 


| @ | the market for new houses were to be similarly limited 
am the period from 1940 through 1949, the effective demand 
i new housing during the last five years (1945-1949) is 
‘iPimated at 3,000,000 units. That is after allowing for houses 

ult from 1940 through 1944, and for vacancies, demoli- 
| xs, and other factors. If, however, prices could be reduced 
(> 1939 levels, the 3,000,000 unit demand is estimated as 
"sing to more than 7,000,000 units. Since the latter fig- 


ure is substantially beyond our production capacity for the 
period, a backlog would be created that would support an 
effective sustained demand for the subsequent decade (1950- 
1959) of 1,000,000 units per year, as against half that amount 
if rents and sales prices mount with increasing incomes. 


The precise accuracy of such an estimate may well be ques- 
tioned. There can be no question as to the gencral validity 
of the point illustrated. The progressive lowering of con- 
struction costs will stimulate demand in this field as it has, 
in others. Building management, labor, and their suppliers 
and customers stand to gain from such a result. Unnecessary 
restrictions against the adoption of improved technologies and 
increased productivity should, therefore, be removed, whether 
imposed by codes of government, regulations of unions, col- 
lusion of managements, or inertia of workers. Unless there 
are compelling social justifications such restrictions must be 
judged harmful to the whole economy. 


4. Numerous other measures could contribute substantially 
to increased and increasingly stable construction activities. 
Space remains only to stress the importance of careful con- 
sideration for the use of credit facilities as a means of sta- 
bilization. In recent years the establishment of the Federal 
Housing Administration provided a needed stimulus to mort- 
gage lending in the field of housing. The modern pattern of 
long-term mortgages, providing for regular amortization as 
well as interest, should be a steadying factor in periods of 
liquidation. However, there appear to be further possibilities 
for using credit facilities as a brake when construction activ- 
ity threatens to climb beyond a level that can be sustained. 
If public and private lending agencies could devise sound 
means for raising mortgage rates, increasing down-payment 
requirements, shortening amortization periods and basing 
value appraisals upon normal rather than inflated costs, they 
might exert a healthy influence against the tendency of the 
construction bubble to inflate until it bursts. 


* * * 


There is no royal road to sustained high level employ- 
ment. There is not even a single path to assured con- 
struction stability—there are many paths, all strait and 
narrow and all paved with bruising cobbles. This is true 
for all other major segments of industry. 


It is easier to seize upon a magic formula such as mon- 
etary control, or deficit spending, or any one of a score 
of others, than to undertake an intricate task of piece- 
meal exploration. But only the Jatter course will lead to 
prosperity. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


THIS IS THE 35tx OF A SERIES 


Remittances of funds up to $500 per month per 


household for living expenses may now be made to 
the liberated areas of the Philippine Islands in con- 
formity with United States Treasury regulations. 

The Chase National Bank has been designated 
by the President of the Philippines as New York 
correspondent of the Banking Division of the 
National Treasury of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines through which such remittances can 
now be effected. 

Remittances for other purposes or of greater 
amounts are subject to specific United States 


Treasury license. 


Whether you desire to remit funds by cable 
or ship’s mail, the Chase is in a position to 
translate your wishes into immediate action. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ings to be at least withir $1.sn, Dept 
$1,600,000 range, has ohn Ny ' 

RFC and other earlie: ts or quarter S 
pleted the largest pic publ. r tho: 
nancing yet undertaken eal - ' 

pipeline. ~~ Bear. Oil 
© Scope of the Transaction—7), 

cluded more than last week's gycc.amm All publi 
offering of $35,000,00 ~ My the first 
mortgage bonds and $7,5(\0) yoy pove yeal 
new 5% preferred by no opis) 1,800,0 
which was made up of 1()5 jnyestojimmas report 
dealers, led by Dillon, Read & Co y Stockho! 
Glore, Forgan & Co., and \Vhite. \igqpet three 


& Co. 

Similarly completed last week ya 
placement of a $15,000,000 seria) 
bank loan with New York's Chase 
tional, Chicago’s First National ; 


» that sou 
ping shat 
hat group 
ted for 
O44. 


Harris Trust and Savings Banks, , How Oth 
of course, Wagner's old cimployer, imp PaPet ® 
Continental Illinois Bank & Try pe’ UP 9 
e As the Streets See It—This finang; ni, tobac 


eel, leathe 
achinery 
hich rang 
pansion 
red by tl 
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Holders 
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according to Wall and La Salle Sy 
quarters, puts the company in a 

financial position for the postwar per 
Also, they point out, through long-tq 
contracts it appears well assured 
sufficient future natural gas supp 
(from Chicago Corp. mainly, but fy 
others, too). 

If Wagner wanted to boast, in { 
he could now point out that net inyg 
ment income on his company’s $3 
ferred stock, only $1.41 a share in 19 
had risen to $4.36 by 1944, mai 


7. 2 17% 

because of his Texas oil moves; i. ~ . 2 
: . . tion ¢ 

gross income accruing from Chic r LZ 
. tne Pe 

Corp.’s oil and gas operations in | rte “ 


for the first time exceeded its inco is 
from security holdings though the Big Boa 
ter’s recent $20,318,000 market i? 

, ° 6 comm 
exceeded the actual oil and gas img. yi 
ment by some $4,000,000; and that Hi ys.oh ; 
company’s preferred stock recently hall o¢ 194 
net asset value of $83.83 a share comm. 


pared with only some $60 a share b — 

in 1938 “ue 
: 4. 

This ye 

JERSEY FIGHTS RAIL PLAN Mica om 

The split-up into two parts of 7" paid 

Central R. R. of New Jersey, suggest 155 4.5, 

recently by that road’s trustee in bag 1. 9, 


ruptcy to “forestall if not elimina ee 
protracted litigation over taxes levied... 
the system by the state of New Je 
(BW—Mar.24'45,p70), will be str 
ously opposed by New Jersey official 
In a brief opposing the separats 
filed with the federal court, New Jer 
Attorney General Walter D. Van Ry 
indicates that even if the plan sho 
go through taxes will continue t 
levied “exactly as if there were no * 
change in the corporate setup.” 
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nividends Go Up 


Dept. of Commerce reports 
warter's payments are 3.4% 
yer those of same period last 
ar. Oil refining leads the list. 


All publicly reported cash dividends 
. the frst quarter of 1945 rose 3.4% 
we year-eatlier levels and_ totaled 
3}],800,000, the Dept. of Commerce 
4s reporte d. d : 
Stockholders that were luckiest in the 
+ three months of 1945, according 
» that source, were those with oil re- 
sing shares. Dividend payments to 
at group ran 23.5% above those re- 
sted for the corresponding period in 


O44. 
How Others Fared—Disbursements by 
he paper and printing trades, however, 
ee up 9%. Also, dividends paid by 
\j, tobacco, textile, beverage, iron and 
eel, leather, chemical, automobile, and 
pachinery companies disclosed gains 
hich ranged pretty close to the 4.5% 
spansion in dividends that was regis- 
ed by the manufacturing group as a 
hole. 
Holders of electric light and power 
tocks, likewise, tucked away 5.5% 
water dividends than a year ago, while 
bose holding shares in finance and rail- 
d companies enjoyed a rise in divi- 
end income of more than 3%. Less 
rtunate were some others. Dividends 
e 2.7% less in the’ case of transpor- 
tion equipment companies, off 10% 
the gas business, and slightly lower 
) the mining and communications 


Big Board’s List—Dividends on the 
6 common stock issues listed on the 
ew York Stock Exchange at the end 
| March expanded 6% in the first quar- 
tof 1945 and came to $482,230,000, 
mpared with the $455,015,000 which 
reported in the same months of 
O44. 
this year, 554 of the Big Board- 
sted common stocks, 50 more than a 
ar ago, were in the paying column. 
0, dividends were higher in the case 
125 stocks, were cut below 1944 levels 
‘only 26 of the companies, and were 
‘erred or eliminated by only six of 
em. 


ETIRES SECOND TIME 


\madeo Peter Giannini, who 40 years 
retired from business to spend his 
maiming years enjoying California 
fishine only to return within a short 
ne to start the Bank of America 
T. & S. A. and pilot it finally to the 
0k of the nation’s second largest 
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Mie 


Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrosion. 


* 

A series of engineered 
alloys — with physical 
propetties to fit your 
application. 


Quality control to hold 
these properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing im one place all the 
commonly used metal- 
working processes. 


Engineering and pro- 
duction “know-how” to 
give you a practical 


manufacturing program. 


A nation-wide o 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you. 


A record of proved per- 
formance in 
of leading makes of 


equipment, 


A national ii 
as reputation 
al parts a sales asset. 


Met-. 


Only from Ampco can 
you get all of these 
services and benefits 
conveniently: 


This expanded Ampco service saves money 
on parts and sub-assemblies, and often suc- 
aad with your “impossible” jobs. It is es- 
pecially applicable to —— assemblies of 
corrosion-resistant material, 


Actual assemblies fabricated in this department 
have incorporated Ampco Metal from other depart- 
ments in the form of castings, forgings, sheets, ex- 
truded and machined parts, and Ampco-Trode weld- 
ing electrodes — illustrating the broad scope of 
Ampco’s facilities, 

Where parts are subject to wear, impact, fatigue, 
and corrosion, Ampco Metal lasts several times as 
long as ordinary bronzes. Ampco’s engineering and 
production “know-how” helps you adapt it to your 
requirements. Send us your prints for suggestions. 


Write for bulletins. 


Dept. BW-5 | 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Ampco Field Offices 
in Principal Cities 


Today, we have a merchant fleet of thousands of sturdy 
cargo vessels. During 1944 alone, more than 87,000 
men were trained for active service in the United States 
Merchant Marine by the Training Organization of the War 
Shipping Administration. And this new merchant navy is still growing. 


By war’s end, we will have a mighty fleet of cargo vessels, plus the 
opportunity to build bigger and faster ships for world trade—and to 
provide good jobs for many thousands of men. We can continue to 
have the greatest merchant fleet in the world! 


BUT, at the end of World War I, we had a similar 
opportunity—and allowed it to slip. We must not 
let this happen again! Whatever you can do—what- 
ever influence you can bring to bear to insure the 
future of your merchant fleet is well worth your 
best efforts. Let’s not lose this great opportunity 
a second time! 


Help Observe NATIONAL MARITIME DAY— May 22nd = Reliance Waterproof 


Marine Motor 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1069 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston © Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati ¢ Detroit ¢ Greenville (S. C.) © Housion 
Kalamazoo ® Los Angeles * Minneapolis © Ney York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland 
(Ore.) © St. Lovis ¢ Son Francisco * Syracuse ¢ Washington, D. C. © and other principal cities 


RELIANCE*:cMOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 


(BW—Jan.27’45,p72), - 
tire’ again. ” 
This time “A, P..’ 
says he is definitely th: . H 
he admits he will bx 
old bank in an advisi 
he is also organizing wit 
a nonproft corporation 
cial training for ban} 
demonstrated ability 
medicinal research and 
rian endeavors. 


SPECULATORS WARNED 


Business circles in ( il 
eye on possible repercus when 
current “drill hole’ min 
on the Toronto Stock |} 
—May5’45,p116) eventu I 
doing what they can to \ Aenea 
against buying Canadian. 
gold mine shares. 

Canadian Better Bu Bur 
aided by reputable Canadian byl 
have been especially acti 
thwart outright swindlers \ 
by Canadian laws, hav« 
the U.S. with glowing t 
boom their wares. 

By means of posters su d to] 
Better Business Bureaus the U 
for placement in war an 
trial plants, the Canadian 
ing Americans not to | 
Canadian gold stocks, without first 
ing the advice of their banker, ir 
ment broker, or their local Better B 
ness Bureau. 

State security commissions 
U. S. have likewise been on the 
lately. Michigan,. for example, 
banned operations in that state 
Ontario security and gold mining 
panies in recent months. The Penn 
vania commission has also barr 
Canadian dealers from doing busi 
there. 


P.S. s 
: 


Some $140,000,000 of new 

and about 1,800,000 shares of new 

ferred and common stocks are sch Ws, 
uled for public offering this week, bgp \ 
completing all new issues until 

Seventh War Loan drive (May 14 
July 7) closes; a few additional of 
ings may come before June 1, bec 
of contracts entered into before deal 
knew that the drive would be exter 
to cover seven weeks. . . . Rail earnif 
in March were considerably bet 
than those of January or Februar 
—Apr.14'45,p74); net income was $ 

800,000, compared with only $53.65 

620 in March, 1944, representing | 4 
of the few times since May, 1943, 
monthly earnings have run ahead 
year-earlier levels. . 
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When an apple or citrus crop is ready for market, there’s no 
time to lose in grading, counting, and packing. So many of 
the large growers use an ingenious and expeditious device 
Why you can which you might call a ‘fruit chute."’ Ungraded fruit of all 
sizes rolls down a chute in which there are holes of gradu- 


Count on Getting ated sizes. The smallest fruit drops out of the parade through 


the smaller holes into boxes or baskets below. The larger 


2 or 1,002 Pippins fruit rolls over the smaller holes and continues toward the 


bottom of the chute. And as each apple or orange drops 
: rd through the right-sized hole, it usually registers itself on a 

, Vie ttt ‘e Veeder-Root Counting Device.Then the figures on the faces 
of these Veeder-Root Devices give an accurate tally of each 

grade of fruit, as well as the total pack . . . removing all 


guesswork, preventing errors and delays, and taking a load 
off the minds of both shipper and consignee. 


In this, and in innumerable other ways, Veeder-Root Devices are counted on 
throughout all industry and business to take loads off the mind of both producer and 
buyer, to dispel the fog of guess-counts, and to avoid the losses that result where 
guess-counts are used. It often proves an eye-opening experience to see just what it 
means to put all production under V eeder-Root Countrol. And a Veeder-Root engé- 
neer will be glad to show what it can mean to you . . . any time you say. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut « In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal « In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on requesh 


MARKETING 


Sales Surveyed 


Detailed analysis made by 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
answers some of the questions 
on wartime buying trends. 


“What are they buying?” has been a 

baffling curbstone question throughout 
the war, as department store sales 
soared while inthe of consumer goods 
apparently declined (BW —Apr.21’45, 
p85). This week the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago put its finger on the 
answer in “Department Store Sales by 
Departments, 1941-1944,” an analysis 
of four years’ sales records of 50 rep- 
resentative stores in that Federal Re- 
serve district. 
e Detailed Report—Prime purpose of 
the study, which is an integration of 
similar annual studies made since 1941, 
is to give merchants local sales records 
with which to compare their own sales 
volume. It is a more detailed report 
than those prepared by other Federal 
Reserve banks and more realistic for 
regional use than similar studies made 
by such agencies as fhe U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, since the latter use 
national averages. 

Officials of the Chicago bank claim 

that the cluster of north central states 
they serve is more nearly representative 
of the total U. S. economy than any 
other Federal Reserve district. Hence, 
they say, the present study is a fair 
indication of year-by-year wartime sales 
trends in department stores all over 
the country. 
@ Increase of 309%—Total estimated 
sales by department stores in the dis- 
trict jumped 30%, from $905,000,000 
in 1941 to $1,178,000,000 in 1944, 
according to the Federal Reserve in- 
dex; the four-year study of 50 stores gives 
some clews as to which departments 
experienced the greatest wartime 
changes. 

Any evaluation of the following fig- 
ures should, however, be made wit 
this factor in mind: They represent dol- 
lar volume only, hence fox so an in- 
determinable degree of upgrading of 
prices and quality; for example, a 2% 
increase in housefurnishings sales does 
not represent a 2% increase in quan- 
tities sold. Also, a dearth or surplus 
of a few significant items can make a 
whole department’s record appear lop- 
sided; and of course there is wide yari- 
ance in the importance of departments 
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to total store volume. All comparisons 
are 1944 over 1941. 

Ready-to-Wear Accessories: This de- 
partment, which gained 65%, now rep- 
resents the largest proportion of total 
store sales, 15% in 1941, 18% in 1944. 
Its husky sales increase is partly due 
to the fact that it includes neckwear 
and scarfs, which gained 150%, greater 
than that of any other item. Infants’ 
wear followed with a 114% increase. 
Women’s underwear, slips, and negli- 

ees were up 88%. Women’s shoes, 
Ronseted by rationing, trailed with a 
34% increase. 

Women’s and Misses’ Ready-to- 
Wear: This second largest department, 
up 62%, also got heavier during the 
war: from 13% of total sales in 194] 
to 15% in 1944. Its biggest increase 
was in girls’ wear, up 98%. Women’s 
and misses’ dresses increased 57%. But 


furs, saddled with excise taxes, rose 
only 7%. Fur sales were up 53% from 


1941 to 1943 but dropped sharply in 
1944. 
Housefurnishings: While this depart- 


+ 


ts 


ment gained only 2% 
tacular merchandise 
pected, was major hous< 
down 75%. Furniture 
7% imcrease, despite ' 
though the gain was attr sted } 
to disappearance of lov ' 
42% increase in draperi 
upholstery helped to k 
ment’s sales volume j AS 
levels. But its share of | does 
ume dropped from 17 135. 
Small Wares: A 9 
book and magazine sak 
increase in jewelry sales 
upped this division 55 
portion of total store 
to 9%. Toilet articles 
dries increased 46%. S« 
cut silverware sales 12% 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear 
division as a whole gain 
major increase was in | 
and furnishings, which in 
Men’s furnishings rose 33 
and boys’ shoes dropped 6% and 
department’s share of total drop 


from 9% to 8%. 

Piece Goods: Wartime interest 
home sewing (BW —Jun.13'42.p5‘ 
reflected in a 119% sales increas 
yard goods, helping to bring the 


BOOK SHOP FOR NEWSREEL READERS 


At the Telenews Theater, Chicago. a new book bar—located in a promuntl 
spot in the lobby—induces customers to round out the news they have gleam 
inside with supplementary reading. The books are no premiums to bod 
attendance; the theater management buys them at wholesale from West 
News Co., and sells them at regular retail prices. Starting out a few wet 
ago with the latest books on current history, the Telenews has found ¢ 
project so remunerative that it has now added fiction to the original lin’ 
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ONSULT WITH YOUR DITTO ee 
SUSINESS SYSTEMS EXPERT 


A phone call to your local Ditto Business Systems 
specialist will make available, without obligation, the 
experience of a man who knows how Ditto will serve 
you best! Ditto Business Systems designers are thoroughly 
capable of creating and applying Ditto Business Systems 
to particular needs. The Ditto man in your vicinity will 


explain how Ditto can function in every phase of your 
° operation— 


© i PRODUCTION ¢@ Save up to 36 hours getting orders 


into your shop! 


PURCHASING e Get raw materials into your plant 10 
days faster! 


PAYROLL e Ali records from one single writing! 
ORDER-BILLING @ Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


10: 


bitutsd Syelemd 


Write today for sample 
Ditto Systems 


DITTO, inc., 634 S. Oakley Bivd. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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T and S 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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w= the prospective buyer on 
the West Coast heard of four 
steam “boilers’’ available in the East, 
things began to happen. Would it 
be much of a job dismantling them? 
If they could be shipped—how soon? 
Would it be worth while in terms of 
costs involved? How long would it 
take to re-install them? 


Now, these four available boilers 
were Cleaver-Brooks self-contained 
or “packaged” Steam Generators. 
Within a few hours, the generators 
were loaded on flat cars and started 
on their cross-country journey. The 
re-installation 3000 miles away was 


Cleaver - Brooks 


COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 9, 


CLEAVER-BROOKS 


; Story of the 


TRAVELING BOILERS 


equally simple. Requiring no set- 
tings or erection of a smokestack, the 
boilers were swung into place, neces- 
Sary service connections made, and, 
within a short space of time, these 
four Cleaver - Brooks “ packaged” 
steam-generating plants were in full 
operation. The cost? ... the original 
“Boiler” and its component invest- 
ment was fully recovered, except for 
minor installation costs. Note clean, 
efficient appearance of final installa- 
tion pictured above. 


Steam generators — modern and effi- 
cient — are an important division of 
Cleaver-Brooks manufacturing activi- 
ties. The engineering and manufac- 
turing skill that created “packaged” 
steam generators is at work on prod- 
uct developments for the future needs 
of a world at peace. 


t 


WISCONSIN 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


Tonk Cor Heaters Oil & Asphalt Hecters Special Military Equipment 


partment’s share of tot 
from 5% to 6%. Pi 
totals rose 67%. 
Miscellaneous: Cand) = 
138%, but this departm all 
of the total remained ‘ 
of toys, sporting good 
rose 14%, despite 
dropped from 3% to 2 
e Pattern Changed—T]: 
an analysis of monthh 
partments, showing how 
ties, scares, and rationi: 
fied the traditional sea 
tern. For example, n 


have stores experienced ir nom 
October-November slum 

sity of mailing Christma rseas @ 
cels three months in advance apq 
ently prompted a buy state 


mind (BW—Nov.18’44,p 
Landmarks of a wartim« mn 
also apparent from thes« nthly § 
ures. The run on shoes just before 
first ration stamp expired June 17, }9 
centered 11.8% of the year’s sales 
wemen’s shoes in that month, o 
pared with 8% in an average , 
(1941). 
e Tax Affects Sales—The 10% tay | 
furs, imposed Oct. 1, 1941, redug 
the month’s sales to 3.9% of the yey 
total, compared with 17.7% in § 
tember just before the deadline, af 
24.1%-in August. By contrast, 
sales in August, September, and Octo! 
of last year were, respectively, 94 
8.3%, and 11.2% of the year’s tot 
The 20% luxury tax imposed on A 
1 concentrated 15.9% of the 19% 
fur sales in March, followed by a di 
to 1.4% of the year’s sales in Ap 
The effect on jewelry sales was |g 
marked: 8.5% of 1944 jewelry al 
occurred in March, making this monf 
second only to December’s 21.8%. B 
in April, sales dropped to 5% of t 
year’s total. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR RADIO 


At the time of the death of Presider 
Roosevelt, when many radio statiot 
were forced to ad lib his life story whi 
newspapers had only to turn to the 
morgues, a new sales idea took sha 
in the offices of the United Press—sy 
plying for radio a program morgue 
recorded biographical and historical : 
terial. 

The U. P..service, offered to all t 
press association’s radio news clients, 
a series of 15-minute dramatic show 
titled “One Man’s Destiny.” Ea 
transcription will portray the story ‘ 
a living front page personality agait 
his historical background. Althoug 
U. P. suggests that the dramas are sul 
able for local tie-ins with schools, ' 
for a sponsor “seeking a high-class 
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main idea is that after 
» has been used it can 
as part of a permanent 


show,” th 
anscripti 
t on han 


ie. ; 
}. first 13-veek series (there may 
ore if the need exists) is headed 
story of \Winston Churchill, and 
sso include such figures as Presi- 
Truman, Marshal Stalin, and Mo- 
1; K, Gandhi. Price of the series 
. according to power and market 
of the sub cribing station. 


“: i Cards Tested 
‘ Tofil New technique is used in 
‘seas pllmyark, N. J., to gage response 
yansportation advertising. 
ee other cities surveyed. 


-_ ansportation, OF Car card, adver- 
_ «Te. now has its own yardstick for 
sles gpsuning circulation to match that of 
ha ppeting media—tadio, newspapers, 
‘oe ysgol boards. ; 
> Gvith the financial backing of the Na- 
bal Assn. of Transportation Advertis- 
edule UC Advertising Research Founda- 
“I (sponsored by the American Assn. 
in Sq dvertising Agencies and the Assn. 
2 ‘ational Advertisers) set out to find 
; ay of judging the effectiveness of 
ards (BW—Sep.4’43,p82). Result 
Study No. 1 of the “Continuing 


i of Transportation Advertising,” 
. ‘4 de in Newark, N. J., last October and 
jogggesed by the foundation last week. 

» deapther Reports Coming—The founda- 
yale will publish shortly three more re- 
es based on surveys made in New 
~ ven, Detroit, and Cleveland. Cost of 
none Program is approximately $50,000 
_ Re cach of the studies costing from 


500 to $12,500. Additional cities, 
ered by any unified advertising serv- 
willing to cooperate, may be selected 
wurvey candidates at a later date. 
The Newark report, as will the others, 
ideqmedes information not only on the 
peral characteristics of the transpor- 
fon advertising audience and its rid- 
theme babits (frequency of riding by age, 
ham and income; length of ride; sitting 
dag anding), but also on the number of 
pple who saw specific advertisements 
ing the 30-day test period. 
New Technique Used—To insure an 
immeeate, as well as conservative, meas- 
tment, the mg J used what is techni- 


ney known as “the controlled recogni- 
dae" method of interviewing” combined 
fa new “random sampling tech- 
age” In contrast to the regular 
fapthod of having persons interviewed 
sgt out items previously seen or read, 


controlled recognition method re- 
gees that samples be taken both before 
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THAT'S NO 
TRICK AT ALL. 
ITS ROEBLING 
WIRE ROPE. IT 


\t 


= 


J —— . 


SHAPED WIRE, 
AND STRIP 


AND THAT GOES “Ssss / Vz. 
WY 
a) 
“—— AN 
im | 


WOVEN WIRE, yy, 
“~s 
—_ 


ROUND, FLAT AND 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product... toaster 

cord to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope... fine filter cloth to 

heavy grating screen...strip steel and flat wire to round and shaped wire... 

all Roebling products, All the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N.J. 


: cs af 
Rd op Le a 
ae é % 
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PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS + SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACIO AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 


eal 


Another MOBILIFT advantage 
that “speeds up” handling 


@ The Mobilift is operated from a 
standing position. The freedom of 
action thus allowed the operator 
is an important factor in speeding 
up operation... he can easily step 
down from his truck to remove 
diiieiiai obstacles, to adjust the load or to 


Lose Inland City, WY, get out of danger in case of emer- 


Chiengn 18 En gency. This important Mobilift 
N.W. Wal St, ° 
— feature saves time on every load. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Folder on Mobilift...Today! 


MOBILIFT 


Wlouves Wateriats tthe a Giaut! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 
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and after the advert; 
the vehicles. 

For example, in \ q ‘ 
440,000 adult (over 
tion, a total of 2,575 
completed—1,014 befo nex 
the cards in streetcar “hy 1942, 
1,561 after the cards ha n die ipments OF 
for 30 days. 4 


; ae next ' 
¢ How It Works—The p:-craninfl oe of 
sample makes it possibl letect ed ynplea' 
people who would guc — : 
lie outright about what they'y pe ship 
and to discount recognition remus 

a : cf 
cordingly. Thus, before “X” adyedmmme ¥85 4 * 
ment appears in the vehicles, 20 peal ve at 

rs Ww 
out of 100 say they have scen jt shot do 
a 30 days’ showing of “X” adycdimme device 
ment in the vehicles, 44 persons o gunners | 
every 100 say they have seen it, \ygeen was the 
the 20 inaccurate informants are me Sperr] 
tracted from 44 claimed observer before 
difference is only 24. Since all 24 -esoring § 
able “‘yes” answers came from only ‘es in the 
reliable persons, the recognition Massach 
centage is not 24% but 30 ae, 
On the basis of such sampling oe 
. ro hese stu 
the foundation can safely project fthe € 
> 0 
adjusted score to the known popul, ngSight 
of the city. j 
the city the Instr 


© Control on Interviewer—The rand | 
sampling technique is a control on — 


interviewer—a set of rules which ¢ d. It wa 
the choice of streets, houses, and iggy ™imet 
viduals completely out of his hands, en of Pr 


gives him a fixed course which gu 
his selection of dwelling units as 
as whom he interviews. The met! 
was developed by Alfred Politz, wh 
research organization has been ¢ 
ployed by the foundation to make { 
studies. 

Of the advertisers who applied 
participation in the Newark stug 
twelve were selected: Wrigley’s ou 
Bamberger’s, leading Newark dep, & 
ment store; Look magazine; Public Se a 
ice Electric & Gas Co.; radio stati 
WOR; Fleischmann’s Yeast; Es & 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; Calvert D “h 
tillers Corp.; Reis Underwear; Howa i 
Savings Bank of New Jersey; Cheeriod 


| made by General Mills, Inc.; and 


Pritchard, Inc., makers of Pride of t 
Farm Tomato Catsup. 

e Audience Range—Calvert ads, whid 
ran mainly in the higher priced fr 
end positions of the streetcars and busq 
had the largest projected audience 
143,000 or 33% of the basic ad 
population. Other advertisers had 4 
audience range of from 11% to 28% 
the population. 

Incidentally, the findings reveak 
that women are more frequent users ( 
the Public Service Coordinated Tm 
port in Newark than men; and t 
88% of the population from 15-29 ye 
are riders, 77% of the 30-44-year old 
and 70% of those 45-and-over. 
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The gunsight that “thinks” faster 


than humans... or Japs! 


yp-1942, our Navy received its first 
pments of a new secret device... 


the next time that Jap pilots at- 
4 one of our ships, they got a 
ty unpleasant surprise. 

e ship was “Battleship x”—the 
ys USS South Dakota. The sur- 
was a screen of antiaircraft fire so 
y accurate that 32 Sons of Heaven 
shot down before they could strike. 


2 device that enabled our antiair- 
tgunners to put up this devastating 
was the Mark 14 Gyro Gunsight. 
ne Sperry Gyroscope Company— 
before Pearl Harbor—had been 
ssoring some special Gyroscopic 
es in the Instrument Laboratory of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nese studies resulted in the develop- 
tof the Gyroscopic Automatic Com- 
ing Sight by Dr. C. S. Draper, director 
the Instrument Laboratory of M.I.T. 


successful gyro gunsight was pro- 

. It was first applied to rapid-firing 
millimeter guns. And the accurate 
n of protective fire that it enabled 


: 
MES. 


our gunners to put up made it almost 
suicidal for enemy dive bombers and 
torpedo planes to approach within range. 


Keeping ahead of the Nips 


This forced the enemy to improve his 
attack planes so his pilots could launch 
their missiles out of range of 20 milli- 
meter guns. So a gun director was devel- 
oped which, by remote control, utilized 
the Gyro Gunsight to aim 40 millimeter 
twin and quad mounts, and even larger 
caliber guns. 


Now American ships could reach out 
and blast enemy planes even before they 
could go into their attack runs. 

In fact, the enemy was compelled to 
restrict his short-range daylight attacks, 
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and our ships were able to operate within 
range of land-based bombers and tor- 


pedo planes. 

Using the Gyro Gunsight, the gunner 
sees his fast-moving target through an 
illuminated ring. As he keeps the target 
within the sight, the gun automatically 
leads the target, compensating for move- 
ment of the plane during the time of 
flight of the projectiles. 


Thus, the guesswork was taken out of 
antiaircraft gunnery, and thousands of 
enemy pilots were sent to the bottom of 
Davy Jones’ locker. 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 

VICKERS INCORPORATED 
Waterbury Tool Division, VICK ERS INC. 
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A. Our 


Second Century Begins 


Ge On May 17th, this bank becomes one hundred 
Tale ~~ years old. 

With our country locked in a great conflict, 
the management considers it fitting to pause only for a 
fleeting look backward. 


In 1845 our first three employees gazed from their windows 
upon a Cleveland that housed only 1500 families. It was 
a village of dirt roads and stage coaches, log cabins and 
crude weather-beaten frame buildings—a village without 
a municipal water supply or fire department. 


Life was primitive and hard. But courage, ambition and 
confidence were everywhere. 


It is written in our records that many a hardy, bearded 
pioneer with an idea found a sympathetic hearing at the 
bare little bank on Superior Street, and went forth with 
funds to finance his enterprise. 


With the westward surge of empire came railroads, and oil 
and ore. And ever more people. Cleveland’s infant indus- 
tries began to thrive. 


As our bank “grew up with the town” it was able_to assist 
many men and firms who contributed signally to the devel- 
opment of our community, state and nation. Its service 
continued through the years without interruption. 


Successive managements followed flexible policies in 
keeping with the vision of leaders and advancing needs of 
the times. 


This too, is the aim of our present directorate, manage- 
ment and employees, as our bank begins its second 
century of service. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
—=zOF CLEVELAND => 
pSenl Ory 
Euclia at East Sixth {1845} 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


and in Terminal Tower 
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Victory for As 


Writer's status determ; 
whether performing right; | 
be transferred, court holds 
test by Broadcast Music, Inc 


A decision handed down last y 
the New York State Supreme Cp, 
the suit brought by Br st V 
Inc., and Edward B. Marks My 
against the American S 
posers, Authors & Publis! 
dash—at least for the ti 
ambitious hopes that th 
industry’s five-year-old off 9 
cherish for increasing its reseryojz 
music at the expense of A ip. 

@ Pecora’s Ruling—Supreme Cou 
tice Ferdinand Pecora ruled that y 
forming rights to songs written by 4 
composers, whether or not th 
had been assigned by the compose; 
music publisher, belonged | 
Ascap. Only upon expiration 
writer’s membership in A ap ¢ 
publisher as copyright holder tra 
the performing rights to someon 
side. In short this means th it BMI 
shut off from all music written by As 
composers. 

In the case in question, Marks } 
withdrawn from Ascap in ey tr 
ferring the performing rights to | 
alog of some 20,000 songs to 3 v I 
der a five-year contract. (BW—De: 
’40,p39) running until Dec. 31, |) 
e Other Provisions<In_ retum, B.\ 
agreed to pay Marks $1,000,000 in! 
annual instalments of $200,00 
(10% went to the lawyer who apy 
ently brought the two partics toget 
Another provision of the contract g 
B.M.I. the option to purchase, at 4 
time during the five years, all the capi 
stock of Marks for an additional $1, 
000. 

Of the 20,000 tunes in the catul 
about 3,000 were composed by ab 
250 members of Ascap, including t 
three songs—“You Fit Into the 
ture,” “Bluer Than Blue,” and “M 
sippi River’—selected by B.MI. 3 
Marks as basis for the court test. 

e Crux of the Case—The suit sought 
declaratory judgment to declare Ma 
and B.M.I. owner and licensor of 

performing rights of the three so 
penned by Ascap members. Ascap © 
tended—and according to the jud 
tightly so—that the performing nd 


KY 


ae 


of songs written by its members v¢ 
vested in it and could not be tra 


ferred. 

On the one song, “Mississippi Rives 
composed jointly by one member 4 
one nonmember of Ascap, Judge Pec 
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lt never quite 
came to this... 


and it may never 
come to this, but... 


Guests in Hotel Pennsylvania have never had 
to line up and run a race through lobbies and corri- 
dors to decide who gets the vacant room. 


Of course, it has been hard... at times, impossible 
... to accommodate all who wanted to stay with us. 
But you have helped mightily by being co- 
operative and understanding, even when the most 


difficult wartime conditions were placing a terrific 
strain on Statler service. 


And, the fact that you still find the really impor- 
tant Statler services in effect .. . in the midst of war 
. .. Shows you that we'll be able to make you feel 
more at home than ever in the days of peace ahead. 
You’d be mighty enthusiastic if you could get a 
glimpse of the gratifying services and conveniences 


we're planning for after 
\ Il 


the war! 
Meanwhile, thank you 
for your patience and con- 
sideration. Remember, we LO 
are always trying to do our 
best to make you feel as 


much at home as possible. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 


The Street Light 


--- that gace birth toa remarkable family 


36 years ago Union Metal en- 
gineers developed a better street 
lighting standard . . . and in the 
course of years six industries 
benefitted. 

The new lamppost was adopt- 
ed by communities everywhere, 
giving fresh impetus to the street 
lighting industry. Turned upside 
down and fitted with a steel nose 
instead of a lighting fixture, it 
became a foundation pile—faster, 
easier and less expensive to in- 
stall. Two units welded together 
and equipped with 


sulted in a tapered, tubular radio 
antenna mast. Replacing the 
original lighting fixture with a 
battery of floodlights made this 
remarkable standard ideal for 
illuminating railroad yards and 
industrial plants. Equipping it 
with cross arms produced a com- 
bination pole capable of support- 
ing trolley span wires, transmis- 
sion lines and telegraph cables. 
We'd like you to consider the 
possibility that this designing 
and fabricating skill might be 
used profitably to im- 


proper fittings made a 
mansaving, streamlined 
cargo boom. 

Another variation of 


the original design re- 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


keep them 


prove your peacetime 
products. Your inquiries 
are invited by The Union 
Metal Manufacturing 
Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 


UNION METAL 


Pia 


<7 
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NOCTURNAL SHELTER 


Supported between stretclicrs, a tip 
tent provides a lightproof Iter 
immediate medical first-aid at nick 
on active fronts—without frawin 
enemy fire. Developed by the Nyx 
and manufactured by B. F. Goodric 
Co., the tent is aluminized inside ; 
intensify the glow of medical coy 
men’s flashlights. Made of balloo 
fabric coated with synthetic rubber 
the 9-Ib. tent fits into a duffel ba 


ruled that both B.M.I. and Ascap “noy 
have and have had since Dec. 31, 194 
a nonexclusivé interest in the perfon 
ing rights thereto, with the power t USE 
issue licenses to others for its pul 


performance for profit.” Thus, Mari a 
retains rights in all joint authorshi 
tunes—about half ofthe 3,000 with os 


Ascap authors in its catalog. 
e From the Bench—The judge was ob 
viously rankled that B.M.I. had cooked Abrasi 


up this test, in which the court's é- ages 

cision could have the effect of advising Cleani 
B.M.I.—particularly on the question ot Cosme 
whether exercise of the option to | betic F 
Marks’ stock would be “good busi and 
acumen.” Pecora pointed out that Paper 
B.M.I. was fully aware of the perils of cals 
public performance of Ascap song; | Wate 
fore it brought the case, as is evidenced pound 
in the fact that B.M.I. excepted the Te 


Ascap songs from its agreement wit 
licensees to indemnify them in the event 
of any infringement. 

Marks and B.M.I. wasted no time in 
announcing their intention to appedl 
the decision. B.M.I.’s comment. ' 
“Result of the decision would appear t 
be that it freezes members of Ascap 
that organization forever.” 

e By Its Bootstraps—B.M.1., created m 
1940 by the National Assn. of Broad- 
casters, which was then engaged in 3 
price war with Ascap (BW—Mar.94}, 
p30), has pulled itself up by its boot 
straps. With 800 non-Ascap publishe 
affiliates, B.M.I. now has 979 radi 
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ARLEX 


Writes a New 
Prescription 


for Oil Containers 


War needs have developed an inexpensive, 


practical and readily disposable paper con- 

tainer for motor oil and other products. 

USES OF ARLEX 

ATLAS COMMERCIAL 

SORBITOL SOLUTION 
a 

Its wide use demonstrates 

Arlex’ versatility 


Glue, sodium silicate and sodium alginate 
are used in lining this modern container. 
Arlex is the preferred plasticizer because it ts 


more resistant to oil, greases and hydrocarbons. 
Abrasives « Adhesives « Bever- 
ages «© Cellulose Products 


Cleaning Compounds « Coatings 
Cosmetics « Dentifrices + Dia- 
betic Foods « Emulsions « Gelatins 
ond Glues « Leather Finishes 
Paper Products « Pharmaceuti- 
cals « Printers’ Rollers + Resins, 
Water Soluble « Rubber Com- 
pounding « Shoe Dressings 
Textile Finishes « Tobacco 


: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ee 


The usefulness of Arlex is not confined to packaging alone. As a 
conditioner, flexibilizer and humectant, it adds important sales 
values to foods, tobaccos, pharmaceuticals and many other essen- 
tial hygroscopic materials by keeping their moisture content within 


a narrow range. 


A modern example of research, Arlex is only one of more than 
one hundred chemical materials developed by Atlas. The huge 
stockpile of ideas evolved here is at your service to solve your 


product problems or to improve your industrial processes. 


You are invited to call on us any time. Do it now, while post-war 


planning is in progress. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


we gro * 


‘Industrial Bxplosives * Industrial Finishes . Coated Fabrics ° Acids 
Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


a . 
x AQADY 
AQan =a . 


x = 
» oF * 


....after setting the factors in the Keyboard 
and the Multiplier...just touch ONE Key 
and presto the Carriage is automatically 
positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, 
the Calculator automatically counts and shifts 
until the problem has been completed; then 
finally both Keyboards are automatically 
cleared preparing the machine for any subse- 
quent calculation. This is Fridén Fully Auto- 
matic Multiplication...and the Calculator, not 
the Operator does the work. 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regarding 
these Calculators which are AVAILABLE, 
when applications for deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U S.A. ¢ SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


station licensees in the | 
ada and more than half 
titles. It may not yet const 
challenge to Ascap’s m R 
trol—about 75% of a m 
music—but it is an ever 

Most of the remainin 
music is claimed by B.M |] 
published each week in t! 
of the entertainment 
board and Variety—of th. 
played on the air would s 
the claim. Usually six t 
25 songs are listed as B \{] 
while the rest belong al 
exception to Ascap. B.\M 
the performing rights to hit 
“Pistol Packin’ Mama,” “Deen } 
Heart of Texas,” and “Paper Dol] 
present white hope is a ne' ne 
“Lonely Love,” introduce: 
on the Columbia Broadcasting Sy 
by Frank Sinatra. 


© $1,750,000 a Year—Total take fo; 
year from the public performance , 
B.M.I. songs amounted to roximat 
ly $1,750,000 (Ascap’s income 
year approximated $6,200,0 

Until an announcement the first 
this year that B.M.I. had _ prepared 
uniform licensing system for hotel 


ators (BW—Feb.17°45,p90), the « 
ization collected only from rad 
tions. Others in the entertainment } 
ness used B.M.I. tunes gratis. Most 
the stations, as well as the networl 

a percentage of their gross income 
may be as high as 1.2% if income ¢ 
ceeds $100,000) under a blanket agr 
ment which permits the playing of 
piece in the repertoire. 

e Per Program Plan—Under a cony 
decree signed in 1941 following an a 
trust suit involving both Ascap a 
B.M.I. (BW —Feb.1’41,p20), BM 
also offers a per program license where! 
the station pays just for programs whi 
use B.M.I. music, but only 16 or | 
small stations have a license of th 
‘ype. All radio licenses expire Dec. 3 
950. 

B.M.I. expects to collect $100,(0 
annually from the licensing of hotel 
and it is generally accepted in the trad 
that if all goes well with this projec 
restaurants may be next. 

Unlike Ascap, B.M.I. membershij 
are held only by publishers, not by s 
writers. However, as an_ organizatio 
B.M.I. boasts a policy of sympathet 
aid to the composers. Not only does 
refer writers to publishers but in 1 
instances it publishes tunes its 
(through 1944 B.M.I. had _publishe 
900 copyrighted popular songs, 5 
standard hits, plus several thousand not 
copyright, or public domain, pieces 
e Payment System—Publishers colle 
from B.M.I. and the writers are paid‘ 
the basis of their individual contra 
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BINESS VW 


heir publishers. Publishers con- 
"with B.M.L. ran for five years and 
jee is based on the catalog; for ex- 
tic IMlEple, large publishers, such as Marks, 
vitels ceive a specified fee, but most are 
pM according to a unique logging sys- 
‘Tish which works this way: 
a. very month 50 stations keep track of, 
me Jog,” all compositions played on 
sir (the stations are selected by 
os of a pattern worked out for 
J, by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, director 
MiiColumbia University’s Office of Ra- 
+, Research). The log is sent to B.M.L., 
e the tunes are counted and the 
| » for each publisher taken as an 
ye which is projected over all 979 
JMitons, the publisher paid accordingly. 
})* fiepartmental Activities—In addition 
BBs logging system, B.M.1. maintains 
monilofessional department which is busy 
Syst ging songs for wider attention; a 
“BBeich department which clears titles 
for ile performance on the air and keeps 
« Bigtons informed on important changes 
the catalog; a continuity and script 
tment providing radio shows built 
wnd B.M.I. music; a station rela- 
Srst gauges department; a staff of field repre- 
are ttives who are continually visiting 
lea nsees 
ore MI. also puts out a house organ, 
ywic Memo,” and issues a record 
t h « listing more than 30,000 titles 
ost @eormable exclusively with a B.M.I. 
nse. Recently B.M.I. has been doing 
it of institutional advertising to ac- 
pint the trade with its operation. 


- o 


Postponement until Sept. 5 of the 
: anqmerchannel radio hearings originally 
 agmpeduled by the Federal Communica- 
:\( fos Commission for May 9 was an- 

igmpenced last week to allow additional 
ke for the necessary research that 
st be completed before the issue of 
erpower stations is once again thrown 
m to the public (BW—Mar.17’45, 
. Also announced was the 
ponement of the Rio de Janeiro 
bierence on inter-American radio and 
mmunications from June 1 to Sept. 
ad extension for one year of the 
ith American Regional Broadcasting 
peement of 1937 which allocated 
lengths covering the continent 
e agreement was due to expire in 
6)... . Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
i, to comply with the FCC rule out- 
mg network ownership of a station 
an area where there is not a sufh- 
mt number of stations for the other 
¢ nets to hold ownership, has an- 
inced sale, subject to FCC approval, 
its 50,000-watt WBT in Charlotte, 
C, to the Jefferson Standard Life 
wance Co of Greensboro for 
505,000. . 
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to give you 


time to think... 


0f3* MONTH in' 9S / 


Do you get so jammed up with work 
that you seldom have a chance to 
sit back and think—to take a long 
view of things, do some constructive 
planning? 

You need more time — and you 
can get it without putting in more 
hours. 

The Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can give it to you —as 
much as a “13th month” in a year. 


This time is saved by eliminating 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Liien wes assent alone dachniheibiad lta apa 


the waste motion and delays of per- 
son-to-person dictation—by speeding 
work off your desk at a faster tempo. 

Get yourself that “13th month in 
’45!” Let an Ediphone man show you 
how the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can streamline your work- 
ing hours—make them produce more 
with less effort. 

Take the first step now—tear out 
the coupon below and have your 


secretary mail it today. 


> be 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C-5, W. Orange, N. J.* ey 
I would like to know more about the new Edison 5%) 

Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time \ 

and streamline business operation. if 
Name > h 
Address. 
Company 


*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd, 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK§A 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business Prospects in 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—A),- 4s, 


thack p' 


reconvs 


45.pli 


Scrantor \ 7 - } 
Wilkes-Barr: / SF? 


BOSTON—Factory employment in New 
England has resumed a downward trend, 
soon to be accelerated by expected ammuni- 
tion cutbacks, and a further drop after mid- 
ear in shipbuilding jobs in the Portland, 

oston, and Providence areas. Now, factory 
jobs are down sharpest from last year in 
Hartford, by nearly 25%. Reconversion to 
miscellaneous durable goods in Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts—hardware, 
clocks, jewelry, appliances, typewriters, busi- 
ness machines—will get under way rapidly 
over the next few months, while eastern 
woolen, cotton, and shoe factories can absorb 
labor as rapidly as it is freed, albeit at lower 
weekly pay scales. 

Late April frosts have cut this district's 
apple crop badly, after its early budding, 
with losses in southern New England ex- 
— to run as high as 50%. Milk output 

as been running above 1944, with feeding 
of purchased grain unchanged. 


NEW YORK-~—Layoffs in aircraft, ordnance, 
and communications equipment have hit 
Buffalo, Syracuse, and Utica, and cutbacks 
are due to accelerate employment declines 
in Long Island aircraft plants. Northern 
New Jersey’s variegated war industry also 


. is in line for job slashes. Smaller war plants 


in New York City will also be affected, but 
naval shipbuilding, shipping’ activity, and 
basic peacetime industries will hold up, 
minimizing the impact on income far better 
than in most regions. 

Recent liberalization of New York un 
employment compensation provisions will 
also help during the transition—particularly 
such places as Buffalo, with large layoffs ex- 
.pected, rather than New York City, where 
more stable job rosters are looked for. 

Last month’s freeze will reduce the apple 
crop slightly after the good winter. Lower 
Hudson Valley fruits were also damaged, 
though not too severely. 


PHILADELPHIA—Cancellation of , 
new contracts for future shi; I] 
shipbuilding employment in 
backlogs are large and some orders: 
still coming through. Howey rost 
have been declining gradually, and total § 


bor shorta 


tory employment in the Phila ssified as 
trial area is now down more sharply frog portance 
year ago than the over-all district ayer ome here 
Wilmington, Williamsport, Lact 2 ~~ 
also are below-average; wh Scripts the Tu 
Wilkes-Barre, Altoona, and York a meafter 1 
By industries, jobs are up over last year oq? 800° 
in tires, foods, nonferrous metals. Fyen will a 
mining payrolis are behind 1944, though qm . 4 
pending pay raise will lift them Current f 
Farm prospects are good though |, i 
work is a bit behind. Moisture is adequ 1 pig cr 
fruit trees are in good shape, and win ) arrow 
wheat condition is ahead of 1944. Last ye ~% 
crop tonnage rose 7% above 1943-f¢ mg 
crops 5%, grains 22%, fruits 76% ae o¢ 
paing eXx- 


CLEVELAND-Increases in shell produc- 
tion scheduled for coming months in the 
eastern half of the district have been can- 
celed, and the western half of the district 
is preparing to shift from aircraft to auto 
parts, as well as to meet other prime con- 
tract cutbacks. But, in general, manpower 
in the district will stay tighter than in most 
regions because cutbacks will not be unduly 
severe; peacetime durable goods industry is 
strong; and reconversion will be relatively 
rapid as few plants need drastic change-over. 
A temporary letdown may hit steel mills 
in the next few months, but coal mines will 
stay as active as before in the east; in the 
west, job changes will be spotty. 

The farmer’s busy season has started, but 
major crop prospects won’t be discernible 
for some months, and income from livestock 
products will be sustained at current high 
levels—though, of course, hog receipts are 
down here, as elsewhere. 
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RICHMOND—New wage boosts in coal 
and textiles will in time lift the whole south- 
ern industrial wage structure, in addition to 


giving an immediate boost to regional in- , 


come. And district payrolls may ‘rise rather 
than fall after V-E Day. Textile, coal, and 
lumber can use perhaps 200,000 more work- 
ers, whereas cutbacks will be limited, as was 
war production in the first place. Baltimore 
plane and ship work will be hit; so will Wil- 
mington shipbuilding and scattered inland 
ordnance towns. Minor expansions are be- 
ing scheduled—prefabrication at Roanoke, 
Va., and Huntington, W. Va., lumber at 
Lawrenceville, Va., textiles at Point-of-Forks 
and Hurt, Va., foods at Charlotte, N. C. 

A warm March, early April freeze, and 
later rains have had mixed effects on agri- 
culture. In the net, fruit blooms were cut, 
pastures helped, some truck crops hurt but 
others advanced, corn and other plantings 
delayed, but tobacco prospects aided. 


ATLANTA-The munitions tide is revet 
ing rapidly in this region. New shell 


NSAS C 


tracts for New Orleans and Sheffield agg P!OYS 
Ensley, Ala., have been canceled. Shipbulgf” T°P . 
ing, already down nearly to 150,000 \ fg : 
ers from 200,000 a year and a half ape " 
will slide in coming months. New Or denen 
shipyard jobs, already halved from 2| e ht h 
may well run out after midyear; 5,0 built : 
Tampa's 15,000 also are likely to end thegmp*cally 
Brunswick, Savannah, Jacksonville, and Ps ing has 
ama City are still declining; only Mobile # e 194 
Pascagoula, after some reductions thus fmm > mys ian 
are apt to hold steady for some time. 0! - pow 
of the few outstanding exceptions is supqmm'(! 2 | 
bomber work in this city, now employ B29 
30,000 persons, with more needed. od / 

Farm acreage here is apt to be off 3 08 
from 1944, but work on the land has be ys 


well advanced by warm, dry weather. In hg 

some areas need rain, and Florida cig" 

groves have suffered from drought. 
* 
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ISINESS 


KE A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


tS in 


shack perod begins, with widely varying effects on industrial centers to be expected, particularly as the ensu- 


+ ,DI(MME econversion will not be even. Agricultural sections mostly in good shape, with high incomes expected. 


, Clinc4AGO—Aircraft cutbacks in one week 
rm pped off 4,000 jobs in each of three plants 
50, MiP hint, Chicago, and Detroit last month, 
| offs are spreading rapidly. Detroit’s 
- shortage has already been officially 


ies shed as less critical. The great relative 
- ¢,,-lmmportance of heavy goods payrolls to total 
JT te me here will mean a sharp income dip 
a fst in coming months of cutbacks (July 
oS: the run-out for many contracts), but 
rafter reconversion to the peacetime 
_ able goods in which this district special- 


; will keep income farther above prewar 
n in most regions. 

Current farm receipts in this hog-corn re- 
| Mao are suffering now from the drop in 
* pig crops, and despite corn surpluses, 
| 5 farrowings are only at year-ago levels. 
wever, complaints of farm labor shortages, 
3_¢gmmericularly for dairying, should ease this 
~Bnct_ as war industries release labor, in- 
pling ex-farm hands. 


ST. LOUIS—River shipbuilding has been on 


the decline, aircraft contracts have been 
running out, and now much ammunition 
and ordnance work is going to close down— 
so that in the net, the district will lose 
proportionately more of its war work this 
year than most. Few exceptions are new 
rocket plants at Camden, Ark., Memphis, 
and Louisville, and new aircraft work at 
Evansville. But the larger cities affected will 
still slide, along with St. Louis and Little 
Rock, as will such smaller places as Herrin, 
Ill., Paducah, Ky., Pine Bluff, Ark., Aber- 
deen, Miss. Durable goods were never very 
important here, so reconversion will be lim- 
ited in extent, though rapid in pace. 

Floods have not been serious this year, 
and crop prospects are good, the major 
current difficulty being the compression of 
work into little time, aggravating labor and 
equipment shortages, the two usual and chief 
complaints. 


TWIN CITIES—Heavy April rains comple- 
mented an unusually mild March to im- 
prove the farm outlook despite the recent 
freeze, and seeding delays due to rains are 
not serious. With farm labor tight, there is 
increased attention here to seed preparation, 
fertilizer use, and equipment repair to make 
for maximum yields. Hog markctings are 
still running about 40% below 1944 in 
numbers though the drop in weight (and 
income) is smaller, what with the surplus 
corn on hand and a favorable rise in the 
hog-corn ratio. Boxcar shortages now plague 
flour millers as well as seed and corn ship- 
pers, and there is still no relief in sight. 

No cutbacks have yet been announced 
here, and there is some hope, not too well 
grounded, that local powder and small arms 
plants will maintain output longer than else- 
where. Some decline in Duluth shipbuild- 
ing jobs can be absorbed by seasonal expan- 
sion in iron-ore activity. 


| comNSAS CITY—Wheat prospects continue 
mprove. with current estimates of the 
) crop already above the 1944 harvest; 
y may improve further in the next few 
ks, but there is always the danger of hot, 


y winds at the last minute. Sustained 
(fp normal moisture all through the spring 
0 built high hopes for spring sown crops, 
pecially corn, hay, and other feeds. Cattle 
ding has increased somewhat, and is well 
€ a ve 1944. 

s fmm Some cutbacks are certain for this region’s 
jet, powder, and related ordnance works, 
vell as for a couple of large plane plants. 
tt B29. rocket, engine, and other plants 
| be lifting production. Result will be 
tt unevenness in employment trends in 
us centers, something which developed in 
past vear and a half. However, Denver, 
uch was earlier hit, seems still on the re- 
und with reopened ordnance plants and 

traning bases boosting income. 
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DALLAS—Heavy rains continue to retard 
farm activity here, with some land in the 
east not even broken as yet. Thus corn 
acreage may be cut by more than half, and 
the delayed cotton plantings will be exposed 
to heavy insect infestation in June. But the 
rains have favored spring truck crops, the 
1945 wheat crop may top last year’s all-time 
high, and pastures are in fine shape. 

War workers are beginning to return to 
the farms in anticipation of summertime 
layoffs, so the industrial labor supply re- 
mains tight despite declines in aircraft and 
shipyard employment. Also, the construction 
boom (BW —Apr.7°45,p103) continues, with 
another carbon plant announced for the 
Shreveport area, a $6,600,000 toluene plant 
at Borger, and work started on the new 
$22,000,000 nylon plant at Orange. How- 
ever, cutbacks are sure to drop payrolls 
throughout the region in coming months, 
with little prospect for major reconversion. 


SAN FRANCISCO-Shipbuilding jobs are 
easing fast now and will drop precipitously 
after midyear, and aircraft cutbacks in 
southern California are having sharp im 
pact. But a major offsetting factor is the 
rising flow of traffic through West Coast 
ports. Some $75,000,000 is going into new 
naval installations here and at Los Angeles, 
and $19,000,000 more is being spent on 
depots at Sacramento, Hawthorne, Nev., and 
elsewhere. All this activity will accelerate 
now. 

District manufacturers are reported look- 
ing to an annual postwar employment of 
780,000 vs. 560,000 in 1939 and 1,590,- 
000 at the 1943 peak. Almost all the drop 
is in shipbuilding and aircraft, which will go 
down 90%; other plants hope to maintain 
wartime job gains, and foods, textiles, fuel, 
and automotive lines even expect to exceed 
1943. Steel and machinery will make big- 
gest gains. 
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LABOR 


Supreme Court Defines Work 


Decision upholding portal-to-portal pay holds that travel time 
is essential element in determining mine work time, and raises new 
questions affecting traditional practices in other industries. 


The United States Supreme Court, in 
a 5-4 decision, finally settled this week 
the most dramatic labor issue that -de- 
veloped during the war: portal-to-portal 
pay for miners. 

The issue, which was behind the 1943 

coal strike and the government mine 
seizure that year and which is involved 
in the current anthracite strike, still 
on at midweek, was decided by the 
majority of the justices holding that 
travel time is work time and, therefore, 
it must be paid for under the terms of 
the Fair Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) 
Act. 
@ Other Practices Affected?—Thus ends 
—but not without one of the most 
sharply worded dissents in the high 
court’s history—a long litigation (BW— 
Feb.3’44,p106). Also closed is a dis- 
pute which made ‘John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers 
Union, the stormy petrel « on the war 
production front. 

But just beginning is an effort to 
assess the implications of the court's 
ruling in the Jewel Ridge Coal Corp. 
case in terms of traditional practices in 
other industries which might be deemed 
comparable to travel time in the coal 
mines. 

e Court Defines “Work’—Productive 
coal mining is done at the “face” of 
the mine, where the actual coal is lo- 


cated. But in order to get from the 


mine entrance (or “portal”) to the face, 
miners must be transported—in Jewell’s 
two collieries involved in the Supreme 
Court case for 88 and 67.1 minutes. 
Jewell, like other operators in the in- 
dustry, has been paying for 45 minutes 
of travel time under an agreement 
which ‘settled the 1943 coal strike. 
The court had to decide whether 
travel time was work time and in so 
doing it had to define “work.” It did 
so by stating the “essential elements of 
work.” These ‘ ‘indicia,” said the court 
are (1) “physical or mental exertion— 
whether burdensome or not; (2) exer- 
tion controlled or required by the em- 
plover; and (3) exertion pursued neces- 
sarily and primarily for the benefit of 
the employer and his business.” This 
definition of work covers travel time 
in the mines, said the court, and now 
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industry wants to know what else it 
covers as well. 
e Raises New Questions—For example, 
is time spent by labor in changing 
clothes in meat packing plants work 
time? Is time spent by a truck driver in 
calling for his vehicle at a garage and 
driving it to his first scheduled pick-up 
mage work time? Is time spent by a 
le clerk in riding an elevator from the 
ground floor in a big office building and 
walking to her file cabinet work time? 
Such questions are legion and have 
their counterpart in almost every field 
of employment. They have become 
critical to many managements in view 
of the court’s reasoning. 
¢ Contracts Affected?—Another ques- 
tion, not of such critical immediacy but 
of perhaps even more ultimate conse- 


MANY WRITERS MAKE ONE LETTER 


Employees-of Falk Corp. who are in the armed services measure their letters 
the yard nowadays. The reason: a register on which their friends back at ' th 


quence, which the Jewe 
raises involves the va f 
tive bargaining contract ve 

The miners’ union of al HO! 
the wage-hour admini in 
that it did not want thx 
consider travel time wor 
itly declared that provisi os WE’ 
sation for travel time wa 7 


tities 

hourly rates for face-to-fa ke a fi 
these rates were higher mie yn 
otherwise be the case be: ther ; boils 
cluded an extra for travel and § ever’ 
extent of this extra was determined | Fore: 
collective bargaining. to th 
In 1943 the union rc d it ) 
sition. It based its demand for hist oa 
income for miners on th im thro 
they were entitled to pay for ¢ ing 
time. Agreements dated Apr. |. 104 vant 


were then in effect, 


governing all ¢ 
putes between miners and mine op¢ 
tors. They excluded pay for travel tiy 
e Agreements Disregarded—As 
court’s minority of four—Jacksg 


Stone, Roberts,  Frankfurter—fy 
states, the court did not honor thd 
agreements. 

The dissenting justices also point o 
that the government perhaps has 
back pay liability to the miners becay 
under government operation in 194 
the terms of the collective bargain; 
contracts which had been extend 


hy 


Milwaukee plant can write individual messages (above). With a turn of th 
crank, the letter drops into a locked container and the machine is ready ‘ 
the next writer. At night, the composite message is removed and mailed 


Displaying the addressee’s picture, the machine is moved from one departmes 


ni 


to another. Result: a morale boost for both the recipients and the waiter 
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How much 


WE THINK YOU'LL BE AMAZED at the colossal quan- 
tities of “Air-at-Work” needed to keep that flat-top 
in fighting trim. First, there’s air for the carrier's 
boilers — squeezing the last knot of speed from 
every drop of fuel—and supplied by Sturtevant 
Forced Draft Blowers roaring into the fire box. Add 
to this the vitalizing air below decks—getting top 
eficiency from men and equipment — whirled 
through a network of ducts by Sturtevant Ventilat- 
ing Fans. Total up one day’s work for the Sturte- 
vant Fans on a 25,000-ton carrier of the Essex class, 


Hype Park 


%é to make a Flat-top Breathe? 


and the air delivered weighs more than three times 
the ship’s displacement — more than one billion 
cubic feet of air “breathed” every 24 hours! 

Of course, these are no ordinary fans—but the 
new Sturtevant Victory Axiflos that save up to 
40% in space, 15% in power, over fans formerly 
used. As they’re going aboard fighting ships ex- 
clusively, we must ask you to wait—for the benefits 
that will come when the Victory Axiflo “Puts Air 
to Work” for you. 


When “Air at Work” lends a hand, your men and machines can 
work better, too. Sturtevant’s war-proved experience is ready 
NOW-—to expedite your postwar plans by using engineered air 
to heat, dry, air condition, ventilate, convey, control dust and 
fumes or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston 36, Mass, 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Outsmarted 


Some officials of C.1.0.’s United 
Auto Workers are, privately, credit- 
ing Ford with a maneuver leaving 
them outsmarted. 

Willow Run has been run on a 
45-hour week, divided into five nine- 
hour days, Monday through Friday. 
With cutbacks, the company an- 
nounced it was changing to a 40-hour 
week, and the union howled so loud 
that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion was induced to use its authority 
to keep the plant on a 45-hour sched- 
ule. Ford agreed on condition that 
management be allowed to allocate 


the 45 hours as it chose, and to this. 


WMC could interpose no objection. 

Willow Run then announced a 
schedule of five eight-hour days and 
a five-hour Saturday, assuming that 
not much of a work force would be 
willing to cut up its week end even 
for seven and a half hours’ pay for 
five hours’ work. “Encouraged ab- 
senteeism” the union called it and 
then reluctantly agreed to a 40-hour 
week, 


Reds 


The most important internal labor 
development in years may be indi- 
cated by a new note appearing in 
statements of high Communists. 
Since the end of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
in June, 1941, American Communist 
policy has called for complete and 
uncritical support of the U. S. gov- 
ernment. Communists in the unions 
have been the most ardent propo- 
nents of labor-management coopera- 
tion, of the no-strike pledge, of in- 
centive pay, and of putting produc- 
tion above “unionism as usual.” 

Now, chief Communist Earl Brow- 
der and the party organ, the Daily 
Worker, incensed at the American 
delegation’s apparent unwillingness 
to appease the Russians at the San 
I'rancisco conference, are bitter in 
denouncing the U. S. position. If 
these rumblings presage a shifting of 
the “party line,” the consequences 
for labor relations will be profound. 

An antigovernment position on 
the high political level in the U. S. 
will inevitably mean a radicalization 
of Communist forces on the labor 
movement level. 

In virtually complete control of 
union apparatus in such fields as elec- 


trical manufacturing, East Coast 
maritime, West Coast longshore, 
and white-collar employment, as well 
as being important factors in local 
organizations in a dozen or more 
C.1.0.-organized industries, Com- 
munists or their allies can generate 
disturbances out of all proportion to 
their actual numbers. 

If they return to their agitational 
role, plants where labor relations are 
now serene may suddenly find them- 
selves in serious trouble. 


Foremen 


The National Labor Relations 
Board isn’t done with the foreman 
issue. 

NLRB was careful to say, in its 
Packard ruling, that its decision was 
based on the facts of the case, the 
most significant of which was that 
the organization involved—the Fore- 
man’s Assn. of America—was inde- 

ndent of both A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
Vhat NLRB still has to decide is 


whether full coverage of the hey ;, 


act will be accorded organized fore- 
men who are affiliated with A.F.L. 
or C.I.O. Industry has maintained 
that this is a distinction without a 
difference. 

But until this decision comes 
along, the two big labor organizations 
are marking time on foremen, let- 
ting the F.A.A. have the field pretty 
much to itself. A.F.L.’s machinists 
and C.1.0.’s shipbuilding workers, 
which have some foremen signed up 
in Baldwin Locomotive and New 
York Shipbuilding plants, are bring- 
ing cases to NLRB for what might be 
an even more important test than 
that presented by the Packard case. 


Veterans 


Signs are multiplying which sug- 
gest that the real union-management 
conflict over veterans will involve, 
not returning employees who have 
been in the services, but ex-service- 
men who are being hired in places 
where they were not employed be- 
fore. Differences over the status of 
the employee-veteran are yielding to 
negotiation in most instances; but 
how much preference in hiring, how 
much seniority, and how much job 
security should be accorded a new 
employee with a war record is de- 
veloping into a very hot issue. 
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eagece and miner 
or travel time. 


The minority ham " 
point that the wag . ol 
passed to “aid the u tected 


ganized, and lowest pa 

working population,” 1 

ill fits the United M Worle. 

@ Problem for Mines— | 

try’s problem in putt 

Ridge decision into ef ct y 

difficult one. Under it, 9. Jus 

son noted, “two men wo king ¢, 

to shoulder, but enteri 

different portals must eive 

different amounts of pay in thei: 

opes or must stay at t prod 

work a different length of tiz, J 
“Thus, too,” Justice 

“old mines which hay: 


from their portals must shoulder o 
increased labor cost per top 
differential may be sufficient ¢ 


successful operation of some of 
older mines impossible.” 


Hurdle Remove 


NWLB clears the way 
reconversion wage agreem 
that conform to its own rules 
to OPA’s pricing policies. 


First large-scale cutbacks in- the 
tion’s war plants last week broug 
the boiling point one of the key i 
of the reconversion period—the pq 
to be followed im adapting war 
wages to peacetime production 

Labor demands a “reasonable” p 
of maintaining present take-home 
despite loss of overtime and ince 
payments (page 106). Industry, wit 
eye on competitive civilian producimped-up ] 
wants to keep costs down. Govern andard 
as represented by the Office of Mijmazing 
nomic Stabilization and the Nati lined ' 
War Labor Board, is determinedimomenal 


retty he: 
jons an 
mek é 


hold wage and price lines despite say, as 
Day. ig plast 
@ NWLB’s Guideposts—From ting fact, wl 


of whe 
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time, NWLB has set up guide 
to its reconversion wage policy (B 
Mar.17’45,p93). It has authorized 
continuance of war work wages in pf 
production, and has barred unauthor 
wage cuts. Essentially, it has ' 
that where there is no change i 
work done, wages should be maintai 
Such decisions can be applied to spe 
cases, but not to all of the mué 
aspects of manpower reconyctsi0". resting 

They leave unanswered, for instifiy it’s a 
the question of what should be Gif tomon 
about the worker whose skills ie, is lin 
him a top-bracket man in wat pOGMMics indu 
tion, but qualify him for only Mas... 
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hetty heady talk . . . these pre- 
ions and plans for post-war 
_ er bo million jobs ... 
ped-up production for stepped- 
andards of living, a profusion 
azing products for an ultra- 
lined world, That'll take some 
pomenal doing . . . as phenom- 
say, as the doings of our enter- 
ig plastics industry. 

tng fact, where can you find better 
uidey&f of what can be done in Amer- 
v (Biome peace, than the things the 
rized MMs industry already has done? 
fom a few hundred companies 
‘Coord War I, the industry has 
* “Bed to more than 3000 con- 
ae today . . . making jobs for 
in than 500,000 persons . . . with 
° ‘“nnual production of 790 million 
mics. In 1933 plastics was an 
SO iiesting $25 million “baby”. 
insy it’s a $520 million industry. 
Lg ‘® ‘omorrow? The answer, of 
|S “Be, is limited only by what the 
| PGs industry will have to sell, 


IV Mas... 


¢ resin plywood adhesives for 


Riding a rainbow into tomorrow 


making planes, impregnating mate- 
rials for low pressure molded boats, 
modern protection packaging and 
innumerable applications in every 
basic American industry. 
% All but indestructible plastics 
... silicones, nylon, binylidene, chlo- 
ride, polystyrene, acrylics, polyeth- 
ylene, melamines, 
. .. Methods of shaping and appli- 
cation that smack of wizardry: high 
frequency heating, low pressure 
molding and laminating, blow mold- 
ing, continuous extrusion of thermo- 
setting plastics. 

But what plastics have done in a 
meteoric burst from benzine ring to 


LOOK FOR = = DIAMOND MARK 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every Industrial Engineering, Marine and Plumb- 
ing-heating Service... 
Corrosion-resisting Alioys . . 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


a rainbow of remarkable materials 
isn’t what’s really important. To 
Jenkins, the greatness of the plastics 
industry lies in what it seems des- 
tined to do. Jenkins can say that 
because we have been in on so many 
of the plastics industry’s remarkable 
achievements. The ability of Jenkins 
Valves to meet the ever-changing 
demands of this young, pioneering 
industry proves again what older 
industries know so well that “Jt Pays 
to Standardize on Jenkins.” 


pits Bros., 80 White Street, 
Yew York 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; 
Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; 
San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., 


Montreal; London, England, 


Bronse, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Fee T8S to 600 Ibs. pressure, 


el tte 


rue SEMPLICITY oF 


WARNER Vari-Load ELECTRIC BRAKES 


Puts Them in 


a Class by 


Themselves! 


SIMPLICITY 
Only a few flexible wires, 
Nothing to freeze, get 
knocked off, or chatter. No 
complicated mechanisms. 


OR ease of installation — instant 

action—dependable performance 
— controlled braking power — and 
freedom from maintenance troubles 
— no other power braking system 
equals WARNER Vari-Load ELECTRIC BRAKES. 

Simplicity was “engineered” into these brakes — an important 
feature of their greater efficiency. Check the above illustration closely 
— note there are no complicated mechanisms — nothing to freeze or 
chatter — only a few flexible wires and a connection to the truck bat- 
tery are all that is needed. There’s full clearance under tractor and 
trailer — nothing to get knocked off or leak — no exposed braking 
equipment — no rods to rattle or tubing to split — no bulky connect- 
ing apparatus; a plug-in cable provides current for brakes, tail light, 
stop light and running lights. Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes 
require only a wire running to each wheel and will operate under water 
without short circuiting. 

Their most outstanding feature, however, is CONTROLLED 
Braking Power which can be pre-adjusted to meet both road and load con- 
ditions, assuring greater safety for driver and cargo — and preventing 


costly loss of time due to damaged equipment. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


+ On all Future Trailer Purchases, 


Specify “ascine'searas 
WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


bracket pay in peacet 
e Proposed Policy—N’ 
the difficulty of hand 
has proposed unanin 
version wage policy w! 
change in its stabilizat 
places a premium on ¢ 
ing setting reconversion 

Knowing that speed 
factor for management 
from war to peace prod 
it is equally important 
employees who are n 
adjustments, NWLB n 

If employer and em) 
together and work out 
structure that does not 
ception under the OPA 
pricing policy, then the 
be placed into effect 
NWLB will check the pl. 
it does not violate wage stabil, 
rules, but the checking need not } 
up production or wage payinents 
© Board’s Warning—NW 1.8 war 
parties to reconversion agreements p 
realize that they risk board’s rejeq 
of proposed contract terms which 
not in line with established NV 
policies. 

Under present regulation emplo 
and employees who agree on a cha 
in wages must file a request for appr 
(Form 10) with the NWLB, and, 
until formal approval is given be 
putting adjusted wages into effect, 
ready hampered in clearing its he 
load of petitions, NWLB foresees ¢ 
slower handling of cases when an 
pected avalanche of reconversion w 
disputes descends upon the board. 1 
its offer to place a mlinimum of inter 
ence in the way of voluntary settleme 
is expected to be doubly helpful. 


UNIONS SIGN BONNEVILLE 


A.F.L. pressure on the Bonn 
Power Administration for a signed |al 
contract covering employees of the 


lany th 


hydroelectric power distribution pr enjoyil 
(BW —Dec.30'44,p94) finally has pulege of ¢ 
duced results. c indep 

An agreement was signed last vdimpeh of tl 


by Bonneville and the Columbia Powe a goo 


Trades Council, which speaks for ty, a che 
A.F.L. unions. It covers 560 houffiirance b 
paid construction, operations, and nag™mpual Lif 
tenance employees, and is automaticamafailing 
extensive to other groups of hourly pq are as 
workers which vote to be included as they 
contract does not apply to cmploggpme the 
covered by the classibeation act of gma M 
(civil service employees). és sure 

Both politics and union member! Karde 


are ruled out as qualifications of egg for the 
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s PENN MUTUAL'S use of Kardex “FACT-POWER” 


I... for the city ee | 
fof protected \. ui 


ect, 
sh 
"eS 

an 
n W 
d. 7 
inte 
leme 


F 


come lost or mislaid because even in 
use, they always remain in place. At 
a flip of the finger all needed facts 
come into instant view. 

While Penn Mutual’s administra- 
tive control is a notable example of 


lany thousands of families are 
enjoying what used to be the 
ilege of a comparative few—econ- 
: independence. Each month 
yeh of these men and women to 
ea good-sized city receive, reg- 


or Hy, a check for annuities or life tant records that control these the effective use: of “‘Fact-Power’, 

houfimrance benefits from The Penn payments. every business has vital record-keep- 

‘yaffiftual Life Insurance Company. Errors and delays have been cut ing jobs to which Kardex can bring 
failing promptness and accu- tO the vanishing point, while the greater speed and efficiency—im- 
are as important to Penn Mu- _— growing number of payments has __ proved accuracy and facility of ex- 

| as they are to the people whose been handled by fewer clerks. Refer- —_ ecutive control. 

Jomme these checks provide. ence is so fast, so simple, so easy For better control of procurement, 

‘\ieo Mutual with Kardex visible margin that a _— materials, production, sales or per- 
és sure...and mistake would be hard to make! sonnel activities, write, phone or 


Nor do Penn Mutual’s records be- wire our nearest Branch Office. 


Kardex Vis- 
for the impor- 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


‘ 
e* 
co 
of 


 .prde™ Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 


This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all 
of these Debentures have been sold. 


| $50,000,000 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


Twenty Year 344% Debentures, Due May 1, 1965 


Price 102% and accrued interest 


le 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 

The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Union Securities Corporation Alex. Brown & Sons __ Drexel & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 


May 9, 1945. 


Oiljak, like other American manufacturers, continues to devote all its 
facilities to the production of war material, to speed the approaching 
day of victory. 


Yet, at the same time, we consider it no less our duty to plan for the 
future, to do our part in easing the change-over to a healthy industrial 
economy during the competitive peacetime years that lie ahead of 
American industry. 


Oiljak offers you complete manufacturing facilities with up-to-date 
machines operated by men whose production record on war contracts 
compares favorably with normal peacetime costs; a record achieved 
by a minimum of rejections, a steady streamlined flow of work and 
materials through the plant, and a special assembly-line technique for 
which Oiljak is famous. 


So before you set up the manufacturing procedure for your peacetime 
products, it may well be worth your while to get acquainted with all 
the facilities which Oiljak can offer you. 


MACHINING +* STAMPING «© WELDING ¢ PLATING « FINISHING « ASSEMBLING 


METAL MANUFACTURERS 


tHe OILJAK MANUFACTURING Co. unc. 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
THE JOB COMPLETE FROM BLUEPRINT TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


Women Will ¢: 


Their status in indug 
evidenced by a governm 
backed drive for mate, 
clause in union contracts 

Despite V-E Day y its nm 


that 2,000,000 veteran 
to civilian life—and it 


500,000 persons will 
ployed (page 9)—a larg 
women now holding 


jobs (some say as many 
intend to keep on working in jn, 
after the war productio erver 
over. During the wat ae 
has increased from 9,7' n] 
1940, when our defense program be 
to 16,500,000. 
e Government Support—!' {forts 
are being pressed to make their 
tenure more secure. In this drive 
nation’s women workers have the syy 
not only of labor unions but alg 
government itself. The principle 
equal pay for equal work and of 
seniority rights with men have tecej 
general acceptance through sponsor 
by the National War Labor Board 
Recently the Women’s Bureau of 
U. S. Dept. of Labor backed an 
form of job protection for women- 
ternity leaves with accumulating sen 
ity and guaranteed return to former ; 
Significantly, the government age 
announced this step at a conferer 
representatives of 23 unions havin 
total membership in excess of 3,000; 
women. 
@ A Permanent Place—W ith it was 
implication that unions have been § 
in recognizing that women—now 37 
of the industrial work force, as ¢ 
pared with 26.5% in June, 1940- 
to have a permanent place in the mt 
of organized labor. The departmé 
admonished unions, as well as indust 
that they must begin planning with 
specific needs of women in mind 
The Labor Dept. recommends t 
union contracts safeguard both 
health and the job of the woman won 
and that they specifically bar dismiss 
for pregnancy, provide a_ minim 
maternity leave of 14 weeks dun 
which seniority is accumulated, and 
maximum leave of 66 weeks on a phi 
cian’s recommendation. 


e Increasing Pressure—So far, the p 
posal has made little headway, but! 


pressure is increasing. Two major 
unions which have large membership 
women workers—the United [lect 
Workers (with 280,000 women 


40%) and the United Auto Wore 
or about 30%)—are spe 


(350,000, 
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INESS V 


., the attack to have the principle 


Ct of ibor’s collective ba! J @npendable Controls for our 


, demands. They can count on 


ae support, for 20% to 25% i a « 
union members are women. Both Fighting Machines 


W. and U.A.W. have drawn up 
; maternity leave clauses whic 
snions are urged to write into con- 


she most part, other unions have 
t acted one way or the other. 
Needle Trades—This is true even 
- needle trades, in which the work 
« traditionally female. ‘The Inter- 
al Ladies Garment Workers 
» (AF.L.) has on file only one 
ct covering maternity leaves for 
«, at the Maiden Form Brassiere 
s plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. 
BB. it a maximum of five months’ 
» |e is possible. A few other isolated 
acts covering textile plants, a mill 
contract with the United Rubber 
- higeers (C.1.0.), and an American 
heir fammspaper Guild (C.1.0.) office are 
» to provide maternity leave 


ses. 

wrvev of 92 midwestern (Illinois, 
ma, and Wisconsin) war plants 
tly revealed that only five recognize 
mmity as basis for a leave, although 
number of others a contract pro- 
» covering illness sometimes is 
dy construed as including preg- 
In many plants, however, preg- 
visa basis for layoffs with resulting 
of seniority, vacation, and other 
hof-employment rights. 

hte Statutes—Six states have laws 
nding pregnancy, but all of these 
short of standards urged by the 
men’s Bureau. 

e two C.I.O. unions whose ma- 


FLEXIBLE CONTROLS 
made with 


KEYSTONE 


The Shakespeare Company, famous for 
fishing tackle, is devoting its manufac- 
ity leave contract clauses were stud- turing skill: to producing control éables 
by the Labor Dept. seek essentially for planes, tanks and jeeps. These cables 
ame protection for women workers are the life-lines between the operator 
recommended by the Women’s HOW SHAKESPEARE and motor. 


call CONTROLS ARE MADE | Because of their vital importance, the 


|E.W.’s model clause provides for 


fer to “suitable work” upon receipt cables must meet rigid Army-Navy \ 
2 written request from a physician; Wire is spiralled, forming a specifications - + « reason enough why | 
imum leave of six weeks before and flexible channel or tube. quality Keystone wire is used in their 
months after childbirth; additional seuiememetemnati manufacture. Wherever exact uniform- 
re 7 — year on the Tecommen- ee EREUERECE ity of strength, gauge and analysis is 
bon Of a physician; seniority accumu- (D) Imeregnable coating is applied to required, Keystone wire delivers in full 
g for the first three and a half 
: the tube. measure. 
ths; protected sick leave and vaca- ; 
pay rights; and guaranteed return Vieni conse lam! We are indeed proud that the Shake- 
onginal job or one of like pay. rue wire itself is spiralled for speare Company chooses Keystone wire 
A.W. Provisions—U.A.W.’s model — for their highly-regarded products. 


ise would start maternity leaves two 
a ‘ary the expected date of 
dbirth. A woman worker would be Assembled, tubing forms flexible 

uitted to return to her job on pres- ® path for control wire. paaaaein 3 pean Sven ia 

tion of a physician’s certificate of ‘ 
‘ss at any time up to two months | 


delivery. A longer leave would be | (Gee = = 
nted automatically upon recommen- Special Analysis mm) Msa4N Coppered, Tinned, | 


Is Scola for All Industrial Gia Annealed 

Some features of the maternity clause d ndustrial (Bg WIRE nneared, 
Uses Galvanized 
ee === 


*Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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| Every day finds new uses for 
Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks 


for example: 


30 ton capacity H-W Jack 
enables one man to close 
36” filter press in 30 seconds 


If YOU are engaged in manufacturing — 
you'll find Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks 
are great for lifting heavy loads, moving 
machinery or materials, pressing bushings, 
gears, pinions, etc.... Applications are al- 
most unlimited ... For example, illustration 
above shows Model 30.11A being used to 
close a 36" filter press...H-W Jacks are 
made in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 
$0 tons capacity ... For details, consult near- 
est industrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


lair 


ST.LOUIS 


\ 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


POST-WAR FORESIGHT 
Reconversion—New Prod i 
Distribution—are key problems r he oe. Individually 
or collectively they have a vital interest to business execu- 
tives. The advertiser, an and 
trator of exceptionally Siversthed quperienes in production, 
market and distribution activities, both as related to 
plants, to U. S. Government Agencies and to Foreign 
Fields, is immediately available full or part-time (non- 
competitive) in a Consulting, Advi or Directive capac- 
ity. Confidential interviews welcomed. 

Box 439, Business Week, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18,N.Y 


An Outstanding Opportunity 


is open to an 


EXECUTIVE 


Thoroughly qualified by experi- 
ence in the administrative duties 
and technical knowledge required 
as Executive Vice President of a 
chemical company manufacturing 
Insecticides, Dyestuffs and Mercuri- 
als. Preference would be for a 
college man, not over 40, who is 
currently functioning in a similar 
capacity. 

JEAN FIELDS AGENCY 

37 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


} 


have been written into sick leave pro- 
visions of U.A.W. contracts. Local 
600’s agreement with the Ford Motor 
Co, has been interpreted in an arbitra- 
tion decision to give maternity leaves 
with — seniority protection. ‘Curtiss 
Wright has been liberal in its interpre 
tation of a contract clause providing 
that “any employee having seniority 
who is known to be ill shall "have leave 
of absence during such illness.” 

In other contract negotiations, how 
ever, unions have found companies op- 
posed to any maternity concession. 
Principal objection has been to the 
forced responsibility of providing light 
or suitable work for women who notify 
them of impending childbirth. 


Unions’ League 


W.T.U.C. drafts charter 
and seeks recognition from the 
United Nations; is opposed by 
A.F.L. because of Russia. 


Leaders of labor organizations in 35 
countries, after ten days of conference 
in San Francisco, have drafted a con- 
stitution for a new international federa- 
tion to be known as the World Trade 
Union Congress. 

The announced purpose of the 
W.T.U.C, is to provide a powerful, sin- 
gle organization for world labor through 
which it can exert its influence on inter- 
national policies and events. Its first 
objective is to secure recognition from 
the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, currently 
drawing up a constitution of its own in 
the same city (page 21). 
© A.F.L. Refuses to Join—The three 
largest factors in the new W.T.U.C are 
the Russian unions, the C.I.O., and the 
British Trade Union Congress. The 
A.F.L., which has been invited to afhili- 
ate, has flatly refused on the ground 
that the Russian representatives are not 
labor leaders but officials of the Soviet 
government, and that their organiza; 
tions are not free and democratic 
unions. 

It was on these same grounds that the 
Russians were kept out of the old In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, 
to which the A.F.L. and the British 
organizations belonged, and _ from 
which, because only one group from 
each country could have representation, 
the C.I.O. was excluded. 

e Pro-Soviet Slant—The I.F.T.U. is now 
almost completely moribund. While it 
was active, it followed a socialist policy 
line, taking its political orientation from 
the socialist leadership of the dominant 
British and European unions. The new 
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W.T.U.C. will ha 
the largest single bl 
attached the Latin 
tions under the k 
Lombardo Toledano 
pro-Russian in his 
clusion is inescapab 
gress’ politics will 
slant. 

Thus far, C.I.O. 
Murray and C.1.0.-P.A 
ney Hillman have 
spokesmen for W.]| 
reliably reported that 
the presidency of the 
if he wants it. 

e Fight for Amendmeits—\; 
presently leading W.'] 

two amendments to 
Oaks proposals: one \ 
W.T.U.C. “an adviso 
deliberations of the G \ 
and the Security C 
which would make it a 
deliberation of the F« 
Council and its commi 

These amendments 
ported by the Russian « 
United Nations Confer: 
have not, so far, receive 
the U. S. delegates, 
warned against such tion 
A.F.L. 

Paris has been chosen ¢ 
nent headquarters for the \\ 
and itis to have a full 
every two years. 
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UNDER PRESSURE wil 


In an &-ft-deep tank of water, I 
Browne, president of Diving Eg ott 
ment & Salvage Co., Milwaukee, ae 
a new world record for “deep | 
diving. Wearing lightweight 
ize 


which he designed, Browne spent 
hours under pressure  simulatin§ 
depth of 550 ft.—and opened new 
portunities for deep-water salvag 
valuable war-lost cargoes and s! 
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A tree grows in the Southland, too... 


T’s a Southern pine tree, familiar to every- 
one who has ever visited the South. It’s 
the miracle tree that southern craftsmanship 

will convert into good furniture. 

From its pulp the magic of modern chem- 
istry will draw important ingredients of mod- 
ern plastics. 

From it will come paper, plywood, fertil- 
izers, alcohol and a host of other products. 


oF ae 


¥ oi 7S 
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Pine trees grow quickly and plentifully in 
the South. Industry and agriculture do, too. 
Because climate, people and natural resources 
... plus the efficient, dependable transporta- 
tion service of the Southern Railway System 
... all favor sound, rapid growth. 

Your business, too, will grow rapidly and 
Look ahead — Look South. 


soundly if you... 


CrwneeT £. Ron 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


White-CollarHope 


Downey bill to boost pay 
of 1,500,000 federal employees 
has Administration backing and 
support of organized labor. 


Government “white-collar” workers 

who were left on the sidelines while 
industrial workers won 15% general 
wage increases under the Little Steel 
wage formula—this week saw a glimmer 
of hope that they too will get a wage 
increase, the first. in 15 years. 
e Approved by Truman—Favorable ac- 
tion by the Senate Civil Service Com- 


mittee is expected to speed through | 


Congress a bill by Sen. Sheridan 
Downey of California which would 
provide at least a 15% base pay boost 


and time and one-half overtime pay for 


some 1,500,000 federal employees. 

The proposed increase has the bless- 
ing of President Truman, Economic 
Stabilization Director William H. Davis, 
National War Labor Board Chairman 
George Taylor, the Budget Bureau, and 
the Civil Service Commission. Indorse- 
ments from representatives of organ- 
ized labor not only urged the raise but 
proposed that the amount be 25% in- 
stead of 15%. 
e Face Loss of Overtime—Unions are 
interested in the federal group as a 
potent labor force. A.F.L. unions claim 
to represent a half million of the gov- 
ernment workers, C.I.O. a smaller 
number. Both would like to organize 
the remainder of the federal clerical 
force. As a prelude to the coming or- 
ganization contest both A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. want to be on record as actively 
fighting for more money for federal 
workers. 

Union interest, however, does not 


STIRRING UP A FUTURE 


An ex-serviceman studies “for the bar” 
at Manhattan’s International Bartend- 
ers’ School, where, working in small 
classes, veterans are getting individual 
instruction in the fine art of mixing 
drinks and handling drinkers. Al- 
though the school has been operated 
by Charles B. Dempsey under a New 
York charter since 1932, he was re- 
quired to take a state-approved teach- 
er’s course in order to satisfy vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation authorities. The 
average length of the course is about 
a month—depending on the pupil. 


stop there. Whi! 
ployees have been 
base pay that the 
they have been gett 
20% more take-hon 
wartime order settin; 
48 instead of the c 
with a commensurate nc, 
Now, with V-E Day tl 
for an early end to th: 
workers will be faced 
of stretching their 4 
swollen living costs w 
aid is forthcoming. 
e Affects Industrial Pay—This .) 
the wage campaign ; varticula 
teresting to A.F.L. a C10 
have been demanding a recon 
program to maintain present take 
pay levels after overtime ends, 

If the Congress approves the D 
bill—which accomplishes that » 
for federal workers—then labor yj 
new ammunition for its fight on 
of industrial workers. 


As Overtime Ft 


Auto workers spea 
a drive against Little Steel 
formula in effort to make y 


return to 40 hours a week, 
Bed 
Hot on the heels of liberalized 
governing fringe pay raises (B\\ 
5°45,p98), the C.1.O. United 
Workers started a post-V-E. Da 
to break the Little Steel wage for 
The campaign was initiated by 
Thomas, president of the auto w 
and a labor member of the Na 
War Labor Board. He wrote G 
W. Taylor, NWLB chairman, q 
for a special board session to vi you 
its wage policy. ape 
e Shortened Schedules—His m a 
uighty life 

was based on the current tendeng@y> 7 ~ 
reduce working schedules in war piggglwenty-m 
particularly in the Michigan automgiy you wat 
area, to 40 hours a week. Income. That’ 
ductions caused by the shortened s pbber cam 
ules were said to be reducing take-#iToday, “" 
pay to the point of causing “largedon, all t 
suffering and unrest.” wed and 
Thomas pointed out that on jie scientif 
ous occasions “members of the \ViiBmands fo 
were in general agreement that Mii. Meeti 


board’s wage policies would requir@eing you 
view on V-E Day.” As evidence Mitoday. * 
review is now justified, he claimed MM victory. 
many workers in auto plants are tn croche 


home no more than $32 a week in 

after various deductions. 

e Challenged by Industry—This 

promptly disputed by industry sou 

The Automotive Council for Wat 

duction said average pay rates toda\ I 
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Bedspread Yarn 


os you used it for bedspreads—now it makes the ma- 
chine gun belts our fighter pilots use. Thread becomes 
nighty lifeline when science takes it over. 


wenty-nine years ago— to produce better the kind of 
you wanted—we started to manufacture our own tire 
1. That’s how the Textile Division of United States 
ber came into being. 

Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is producing nylon, 
on, all types of synthetics, while cotton thread is im- 
wed and put to wide and varied uses. Aided by exten- 
e scientific research, we became geared to change and 
mands for improvement. We learned to make new things 
it. Meeting your needs for stronger tires expanded into 
‘icing your needs for better living. 


fy loday, “U.S.” Textile Division is meeting your needs 
victory. With war, men and women with the ability to 
crocheting yarn into yarn for machine gun belts were 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE © 


UNITED STATES 


= 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ° 


EL a 
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Machine Gun 


Belt 


The thread that reached the sky 


ready. These belts are precision products — like the bullets 
they hold, the guns they feed, the instruments of the plane 
itself. ‘They must be tough as steel yet pliable as rubber; 
with every stitch, every twist, scientifically precise. These 


belts must be right. 
And they are... thanks largely to you. 


It was you—back in peacetime—who wanted tires of the 
highest quality. We started a Textile Division to help pro- 
duce your kind of tires. You wanted textiles of great endur- 
ance and comfort. That inspired us to expand our Textile 
Division. When Pearl Harbor changed America’s status— 
we were already geared to change our output. Our mem- 
bers were old hands at producing new things right. 


Fabrics are a vital part of most of the rubber products 
you use. The science behind textiles goes histasdend 
with the science behind rubber. Both are working to meet 
our war needs of today and your postwar needs of tomorrow. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbhony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


in Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
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There is something rugged and endur- 
ing about the appearance of a Hackney 
cylinder. It is more than “skin deep.” 
Hackney cylinders have been designed 
with user requirements in mind... 
constructed to give full protection to 
contents and utmost resistance to 
damage. 

They are formed by cupping and 
cold-drawing intoa deep-drawn seam- 
less shell of uniform thickness. The 
open end is then completely closed, 
and the neck is formed by the Hackney 
process of hot spinning, assuring an 


even flow of the metal. Not only does 
the cylinder have ample strength but 
it is light in weight as well. Because 
of elimination of excess weight, 
Hackney cylinders make 
possible important savings > 
in shipping costs. 8 
Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany make cylinders for Be 
practically every re- 
quirement. Write 
for information 
—there is no ob- 
ligation. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 


$1.13 an hour in a 
would produce gross 
for 40 hours. 

From this would bx = 
old-age benefits; clo ne 
tingent on dependent 


plants, , E V 


e of ¢ 


payments; and a small , ss W 
for bond buying. O NE 

that the average gro of 

would be cut down to s vhen 

$38, and insurance ents 


reduce this amount a 
scattered cases. 

e A Question of Policy—{ake},, 
come on this level, comparatively 
for auto workers, was expected by » 
and management people alike 
mand attention at NWLB. If the} 
revised its Little Steel formula 


ground of overtime elimination. } 
ever, it would be disreg ling it 
earlier policy of not taking overtin, 


into account. 
Practically all Ford operations | 
now gone onto a 40-hour basis § 
previous levels five to ten hours Joy 
affecting around 100,000 men. \My 
Corp., with another 5,000 or s 
also adopted a 40-hour weck 
© Other Plants—However, in p 
the major cutbacks ordered thus { 
has been found more feasible to |; 
a portion of the working force and 
tinue work schedules unchanged 4 
to shorten the work-week 


PAY DODGE POLICY SET 


When they found it impossi 
surmount the Little Steel barrier ¢ 
boosts in excess of 15%, many 
resorted to a simple device to get 
money for their members. ‘lhey 1 
ated contract clauses requiring 
ployers to pay sickness benefit 
medical and hospital insurance | 
ums (BW—Apr.7’45,p88). 

The National War Labor Board 
first strung along with the unions 
cently, however, NWLB balked, s 
a policy to govern future cases: (1) | 
board will approve any reasonabk 
which is voluntarily submitted; (? 
will not direct “as a general rule” t 
establishment of a group insurance p! 
in a dispute case, nor liberalization of 
plan already in existence; and (3 
will from now on “judge each cas 
its own facts” and “where it is clea 
necessary in the interest of a fair 
equitable disposition of the dispute’ 
will permit the institution or liber 
tion of a plan. 

NWLB set no guideposts to w! 
would be considered “clearly necessa" 
and in the case at question—in olving 
U.S. Rubber Co. plant at New i 
ford, Mass.—it repudiated a prior b 
practice of basing awards on industy 


555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
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— WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


| Report from Business Week's Foreign Editor, now in Europe 


PARIS—To those who watched the war end from inside Germany itself, pic- 
tures of people get in the way of the broad economic and military panorama. 

Life in almost every German industrial center is near a standstill. 
But in the fields between the cities, the farmers, looking more prosperous than 
those in any neighboring country to the west, are working at top speed to com- 
plete the vital planting after the cold, wet spring. . 

ae 

A tour of the wrecked Ruhr Valley reveals that Essen is little more than a heap 
of rubble with the great Krupp works barely recognizable. 

But in other world-famous industrial plants in such towns as Dortmund, 
Duisberg, Bochum, and Dinslaken, you find managers insisting that they can 
resume production within periods ranging from three weeks to three months. 

Actually, except for coal production, the Rhine-Ruhr district has small 
prospects of early revival on any basis, because: 

(1) Its transportation system—particularly the river and canal routes 
by which iron ore and all bulk materials move—will not be speedily put back 
into civilian use. 

(2) Restoration of German industry, except for small local plants with a 
clearly nonwar output, must await action under the international plan for the 
control of Germany, which is still far from completion and agreement. 


& 
In contrast with the situation in Cologne and other scattered industrial com- 
munities west of the Rhine where the population fled into Germany, leaving 
ruined ghost cities behind, the citizens of the densely populated Ruhr have 
been forced to remain in or near their ruined homes. 
Despite their good clothes, leather shoes, and an appearance of being 
well groomed, you can see that defeat is already catching up with them. 
Almost all the shops have been destroyed or closed. Bread, meat, and 
fats are being rationed from battered premises to block-long queues. 
y 
Houses—or fragments of houses—are heated but only because the whole 
region is built on a vast coal bed. Of coal, the supplies are so plentiful, in 
contrast with the rest of Europe, that coke is actually being used to repair the 
bomb craters in the roads. 
* 
The breakdown of transportation obviously contributed more than the lack of 
raw materials to the Nazi defeat. More than a million tons of coal have been 
found stocked at the Ruhr pitheads. 
Rhine Valley textile warehouses still hold enormous supplies of rayon 
yarn and cloth in a range of colors envied by visiting Allied textile experts. 
In contrast with the American situation, huge stocks of pulp and paper 
have been found in a string of mills among the valley towns of the western 
Reich. No mill appeared to have less than two months’ pulp reserves. 
Also, one synthetic rubber plant alone carried a 400-ton stock of 
precious carbon black, of which the U. S. has been so short. 
A battery plant at Hannover had lead supplies of more than 30,000 tons. 
e 
Germans clearly fail to realize what is ahead for them. 
After showing us over a moderately bombed plant stretching many 
square miles, the biggest manufacturer of rail equipment in the Reich went 
down a list of goods ranging from sheet steel for automobiles to special steel 
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for watch springs which he said the plant could produce, and asked how soon 
he would be allowed to go ahead with production. 

“We want to get back into operation no matter what country is our 
boss,’ he said. 

Yet a check with international authorities here reveals their growing 
determination to impose a hard peace on Germany, and an increasing demand 
for turning the Ruhr into a mere coal-producing and coking area. 


The well-fed, well-dressed, well-shod Germans also still fail to realize that 
next winter is likely to be nearly fuelless, except for hospitals and a few pub- 
lic buildings. 

The Rhine Coal Commission, already functioning as an Anglo-Amer- 
ican authority with French, Belgian, and Dutch advisers, hopes to boost the 
Ruhr coal output as soon as possible from its current 100,000-ton monthly 
output to the prewar level of 4,000,000 tons. 

But since the occupying military authorities have first claim on the sup- 
ply for occupation business and redeployment needs in the European theater, 
with a big demand from France, Belgium, and Holland crowding close behind, 
little is likely to be left for the Germans. 


World sentiment, fed by the news from the concentration camps and the 
revelations of returning prisoners of war, is likely to accept the widely held 
western European view that Germany must undergo a minimum of twelve 
years of control by the victors, with the first three years very harsh ones. 


- 
The joy of liberated Europeans over the capitulation goes to your heart. 


We heard the radio news of the surrender of Holland, Denmark, and 
northern Germany while deep in the Ruhr with a group of Allied technical 
experts, including a Dutch captain who had been expatriated for five years. 

Following the announcement, the whole group stood at attention during 
the playing of the Netherlands anthem—in a room cluttered with Nazi 
trophies and parade uniforms hastily abandoned by their fleeing owners. 

In the distance, at a huge camp of slave workers, now impatiently await- 
ing return to their homes, voices took up the Allied national anthems one 
after another. 

* 


Recently, vast numbers of captured German trucks have been assembled 
to take these workers home. Autobahnen from the Rhine to Berlin are now 
dotted with their caravans, each flying the national colors of the ragged occu- 
pants, who wave wildly at all passing Allied personnel. 


Planes and trucks are rushing freed American war prisoners to Atlantic ports 
for immediate return home. 


Five such prisoners today recounted to us their experiences during some 
27 months in Nazi prison camps. The conversation took place while we were 
flying back to headquarters from the recent front. 


Though wan and ragged, they were the happiest passengers on the 
plane, and they were almost unable to talk when we landed and were offered 
doughnuts and hot coffee at a Red Cross canteen. 


A pilot from Pittsburgh, who was once an Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 
worker, said it for all of them as he looked around at the sea of friendly faces: 
“Now we can believe that our nightmare is over.” 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 12, 1945, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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.e full force of United Nations arms 
wings to the Orient. 
ne Pacific war is six months ahead 
ghedule. American sea and land 
< are on the doorstep of Japan 
to rake the home islands with the 
wwer that helped to bring Germany 
; knees. 
‘inland Task—But Japan is not the 
target. Even if Tokyo is virtually 
bid from its sprawling empire, its 
ons in China and Manchuria—the 
+ defense zone—are strongly held. 
wer or later, Allied troops, tanks, 
suns must meet the wemy | on the 
and of Asia as well as in the home 
ds. And Japanese war power is only 
kened, not destroyed, by recent 
ed victories ty se dtp. wpe 
The Pacific war started on the con- 
ot of Asia with the Manchurian “‘in- 
nt” of 1931. It spread, in 1937, to 
heart of China. From that time 
| 1941, when Japan stabbed out at 
| Harbor and swept through Indo- 
na, Thailand, Malaya, the Indies, 
) Burma to within air-reach of Aus- 
ja and India, land fighting was con- 
i to the hinterland of China. 
lated Nation—And even the turn- 
of the tide in the islands of the 
th Pacific and at India’s threshold 
China isolated, except for a tenuous 
rthehump air contact with India. 
During the past two decades China 
been torn by both civil war and in- 
jon. The formal internal unity in the 
sof a foreign enemy, arranged in 
’, has not been scrupulously re- 
ted either by the central govern- 
i, now in Chungking, or by the 
umunist regime in the northwest. 
a the course of the past eight years 
ina has lost all of its important in- 
stial centers, much of its managerial 
|, its richest iron mines, and millions 
manpower to the invader. 
impelled by Fear—Several times in re- 
t years the fear of total Chinese col- 
se has haunted Allied leaders. 
merican relations with China dur- 
tthe period since 1941 have been on 
ee distinct levels. 
tthe military level, U.S. Army offi- 
‘ have sought to coordinate the 
ercan and Chinese war efforts and 
use Chinese bases in the air war 
inst Japan. The groundwork for uni- 
i offensives, once landings have been 
de on China’s cial is now be- 
} laid. Chinese military leaders and 
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hina Lays Postwar Foundation 


U. S. help in boosting productive capacity is brought into 
sas war spotlight swings to Orient. Order has replaced near- 
,o;, but nation still is woefully ill-equipped for its long fight. 


soldiers are receiving training both in 
China and in India. 
2 Some Economic Progress—Only re- 
cently, but with increasing earnestness, 
has Washington sought to intervene in 
Chinese internal politics. Gen. Patrick 
Hurley, U.S. Ambassador, has been 
assigned the task of attempting a rap- 
prochement between Chungking and 
the Communists, so far with indifferent 
success. 

On a third, the economic, level the 
U.S. has made considerable progress. 

At the invitation of Chungking, the 
late President Roosevelt dispatched 
Donald Nelson, former chairman of the 
WPB, to China last fall to examine the 
war production potentials of the coun- 
try. The upshot of Nelson’s mission was 
the establishment of a Chinese WPB— 
an effective, working mechanism for 
boosting China’s dwindling war output. 
e Basis for Postwar Plan—It will be on 
the achievements of this board, when it 
is dissolved six months after the war 
ends, that China will base its ambitious 
postwar industrial development plans. 


Nelson’s deputy, and head of the 
mission in China for five months, was 
Howard Coonley, chairman of the board 
of Walworth Co. and for two years 
director of WPB’s Conservation Divi- 
sion. When Coonley returned to the 
U.S. with most of the original 14-man 
mission, a 28-man_ technical group 
headed by A. T. Kearney, a Chicago in- 
dustrial engineer and former WPB 
regional director, went to Chungking. 

To start with, China’s inflation was 
at astronomical heights and still rising. 
Raw materials were nonavailable or in- 
equitably distributed. The removal be- 
fore Japan’s armies and later dispersal 
of refugee industry to escape bombings 
had raised transport obstacles with 
which China’s human carrying power 
and small truck fleet could not cope. Of 
20,000 dilapidated trucks only 5,800 
were operating—off and on. Half of 
these work for the U. S. Army in China. 
© High Interest Rates—The administra- 
tive setup, of overlapping or separate 
autonomous ministries, was competitive 
and ineffective. The financial system 
was cracking, and contracts were let on 
a short-term basis at interest rates rang- 
ing from 3% to 10% a month. 

The Nelson-Coonley mission started 
work by drafting an organic law, with 
the aid of Chinese WPB authorities 
appointed before their arrival, to give the 
new agency authority. With the help of 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, the Executive 
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NEW FRIENDSHIP MAY 


PAY OFF 


At Argentina’s port of Necochea, improvised depots crammed with grain are 
representative of a problem in surpluses which the nation hopes to solve 
through its admission to the United Nations fold. Although its latest crop was 
affected by drought, Argentina’s grain stock is overflowing because of the war- 
time scarcity of ships to move normal exports. To ease the pressure of over- 
abundance, Argentina has burned its wheat in the past but hopes, through its 
shiny new alliance, to secure shipping to send its surpluses to grain-hungry 
Europe. And the U.S. and Canada, with surplus stocks and fat crop prospects 
plus a knotty problem in rail transportation (page 26), are wondering whether 
Argentine wheat, already stored at handy ports, will get to Europe first. 
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Yuan, and the Legislative Yuan, this 
law went into force a month after the 
mission's arrival. ‘The Chinese side of 
the board was headed by Dr. Wong 
Wen-Hao, a diminutive dynamo who 
heads the National Resources Commis- 
sion and is Minister of Economic 
Aftairs. 

Under the new law, the WPB re- 
ceived sweeping powers over a_half- 
dozen ministries, and promptly ob- 
tained a $10,000,000,000 revolving fund 
from the four government banks to 
finance its production programs—a sum 
equivalent at current exchange rates to 
about $20,000,000 American dollars. In 
addition, the WPB received an expend- 
able fund of half this size, and can get 
more when necessary. 
¢ Commissions Named—At this point 
the WPB quickly set up 15 industry 
advisory committees, a War ‘Transport 
Board, a Solid & Liquid Fuels Admin- 
istration, and an Industries & Mining 
Adjustment Administration vested with 
control of China’s mines and factories. 

In 1941 Free China’s factories were 
counted at 1,350—a third of them in 
Chungking. Only 3% of China’s power 
facilities remained—9,000 kw. in Chung- 
king, and 7,000 kw. in Kunming. An- 
other 6,000-kw. capacity is on order in 
the U.S. 

When the Nelson mission arrived, 
China’s government arsenals were oper- 
ating at 40% of capacity on a one-shift 
basis. Output has been doubled and 
some are now working two shifts. Other 
plants were at 25% ceansitin, and their 
output has likewise been doubled. 

‘The WPB places one-year contracts, 

with prices adjustable at three-month in- 
tervals to keep pace with inflation. The 
WPB is the only coal purchaser in 
Chungking, and it pays Fig” mines— 
producing over 1,000 tons a month— 
about $10 (U.S.) a ton; other mines 
get more, as a subsidy, but their output 
is resold at the lower rate. 
e Factories Are Busy—China’s arsenals 
are making millions of 60-mm. and 82- 
mm. trench-mortar shells. Their other 
products include land mines, aerial 
bombs, trenching tools, shears, and 
other hand implements. Other factories 
are making lathes, telephones, copper 
wire for communications and power, 
bayonets, rails, sheet and bar steel, and 
dehydration equipment. 

Last year’s alcohol output hit 12,500,- 
000 gal. and will be more than doubled 
this year. Oil production in Kansu is 
rising rapidly and 150 trucks and 28,- 
000 tons of refinery equipment are en 
route from the U.S. Textile output— 
part for the army and part to meet 
urgent civilian needs and drain off buy- 
ing power—is being stepped up rapidly. 

Although Chinese production 1s ris- 
ing swiftly it began at almost zero. The 
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SKYWAY TO 


© Business Ween 


A new air service between London 
and South Africa will get under way 
in July over a temporary route. As 
soon as conditions permit, Rome will 
replace Malta as a landing point, and 
Kasama will be bypassed in favor of 
Salisbury as soon as big new airfield 
installations there are completed. 


burden of supply still rests upon the 
outside world and the critical factor is 
still transport. 

e Three Routes—Until a landing has 
been made on the China coast, all of 
Chungking’s supplies from abroad must 
come by three routes; 

(1) Over-the-hump by plane: Air 
Transport Command (and Chinese 
National Airways Corp.) planes carried 
45,000 tons of military cargo in Febru- 
ary, 50,000 tons in March, and may 
boost this figure above 75,000 tons later 
this year as completion of the 2,000-mi. 
Calcutta-Kunming pipeline (BW —Apr. 
21°45,p113) will reduce gas load. 

(2) Aviation fuel by pipeline may 
reach 30,000 tons a month to feed not 


only the over-the-hump ) ines bys 
fighters and bombers bh n Ch; 
(3) The Stilwell Ro me, 
carrying between 15,() ind. my 
tons a month, but for time t 
will be one way: trucl : 
China, 15,000 in all, \w 9 
for the trip and spare part er 
them in the interior. Of + total : 
are destined for military ‘ 


NCading 


. the 0 
10,000 for civilian and industrial y 
the direction of WPB. By the last 
ter of 1945, cargo carried over thes 


may reach 12,000 tons. 
e Morale Reacts—But th high-prig 
equipment that has arrived in Cj 
and the high-powered organizing abi 
of WPB have already mac themse 
felt on morale and production, 

According to Dr. Wong Wen. 
raw material output is up 21% in 
last five months—by a billion Ching 
dollars ($2,000,000). Detailed incre, 
covering both raw materials and mg 
factures, included: steel 30%, j 
20%, gasoline 30%, alcoho! 30%, 
70%, cement 90%, coal 26%, andy 
chine tools 150%. 

Both Chinese and American offic 
caution against overoptimism, sing 
manifold increase over present le 
would still leave China woefully 
equipped to meet the problems faci 
it. Order has been established out 
near-chaos, and American skill at or 
ization and technical know-how are | 
ing avidly absorbed by the Chine 


Empire Air Link 
London-South Africa |i 
is expected to set pattern { 
others. Americans ready to bi 
for equipment market. 
JOHANNESBURG—An = Avro-Yo 
transport eased down over Pretoria 


British team headed by Lord Swinto 
Civil Air Minister, had come to wee 


. another strand in the Empire's p 


war aviation network. 

On the tail of the Avro-York, follo 
ing it right into the airport, came 
Douglas Skymaster. The British, a |i 
surprised, recognized it as a plane th4 
had seen a short time before in Swede 
performing at an Anglo-Swedish air me 
e Talking Business—This time, R 
Askew, export manager of Douglas \ 
craft Co., had come to talk busine 
with the South African Minister 
Transport. 

The episode, enacted only a & 
weeks ago, eloquently emphasized ti 
even in Empire countries, the But 


can expect aggressive American comp 


tition when they turn from negotiatil 
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To the growing population of the Gulf South, war has added many | 

thousands of workers who have come to produce—and to stay. 

The U. S. Bureau of Census analyzed wartime population changes, and 
classified cities by their prospects for permanent population increases. The Gulf | 
South area was outstanding in these findings. The conclusions of the analysis 
showed that five out of sixteen cities considered as Class A-1 are located in 

the Gulf South area. Three out of thirty-five in Class A-2, and two out of 

) seventeen in Class C-1 are also located in the Gulf South. 
These figures promise for this region an ample supply of trained, 

intelligent labor and buying power in the billions. Forward-looking management, 

planning postwar decentralization, will check up on the Gulf South!. 
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UNITED GAS...SERVING THE 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 


Giff Sot 


inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
° and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
ORD A—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
I, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA<-New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 


Signature 
on a compressor 
masterpiece ... 


Tue name QUINCY on an aif 
compressor identifies it as a mas- 
terpiece of compressor efficiency. 
ADVANCED, IMPROVED DESIGN — 
both inside and . — gives 
incy Compressors their greater 
png 3 ficency. Cooling area 
is increased 12%. Construction is 
simplified. Lubrication is more 
thorough ... more positive. Most 
complete range of sizes from 1 to 
80 cu. ft. displacement. Air and 
water cooled models. 
For 24 years Quincy Compressor 
Co. has designed and built air 
compressors exclusively. 
It will pay you to call in a Quincy 
compressed air specialist while 
your plans are in the early stages. 


Tew AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and type 
compressor in one minute! Wo 

like a slide rule. One simple setting 
ives: free air delivery, r.p.m., piston 
isplacement and h.p. required. Sent 
FREE on request. Address Dept. W-21. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


; Branch Offices: New York ©@ Chicago 
Sen Francisco ¢ St. Louis 
seer GGFR TR ee 


air routes to promoting the sale of air- 
craft. 

Nonetheless, establishment of a 
London-Johannesburg trunk route (map, 
page 114) was the most significant de- 
velopment at the air conference held 
late in March by representatives of the 
eight British countries in southern 
Africa and the delegation from London. 
© Reciprocal Arrangement—This 7,500- 
mile route will be flown on a reciprocal 
basis by South African Airways, the 
Union government’s chosen instrument, 
and British Overseas Airways Corp., 
designated for Empire-Commonwealth 
operations in the Churchill govern- 
ment’s March white paper on civil 
aviation. 

Weekly services will be inaugurated 
in July, to be followed later with bi- 
weekly and then daily flights. B.O.A.C. 
will be responsible for route mainte 
nance between Nairobi and London. 
and South African Airways between 
Nairobi and Johannesburg; planes and 
trafic will be shared. These arrange- 
ments are expected to set the pattern 
for similar deals between Britain and the 
other dominions. 

e British-Made Planes—All aircraft used 
on the trunk route will be British-made 
The Avro-York, a converted model of 
the Lancaster heavy bomber, has been 
chosen for initial operations, with the 
Avro-Tudor schindihed to replace it 
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Canada’s farm work force dwindled nearly 20% between 1939 and 194.1 
cash income received by farmers for their products more than doubled 

1944 the total stood 75% above even the 1928 boom peak. Signific intly, 4 
war-end picture shows the income of grain growers up only 50% from 1° 
while that of cattlemen and dairy farmers registered a 100% increase. © 
graphically, prairie farmers took a slice of total farm income quite out 
proportion to their numerical strength in the Dominion’s populati 
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production of aircraft, ships, 
ail equipment will continue 
“h levels. Some controls 
| 3s reconversion begins. 


r7AWA—Canada’s war production 
. took the formal end of war in 
» in stride. Munitions Minister 
ce Decatur Howe—who doubles 
ister of Reconstruction—summed 
effects of V-E Day on Canadian 
aft-Production will continue at 
kvels, with emphasis on newer 
of planes. ‘Trainers will no longer 
mde. An improved Mosquito 
ber, the Curtiss divebomber, a 
new bomber—known only as the 
| Bb coln”—-and the Norseman transport 
UMM ate high on Canadian aircraft 
= pues. 
~\building—Schedules call for full- 
“GE viding into 1946, with increasing 
basis on smaller, special-purpose 
' G® Canadian repair yards, particularly 
bific Coast ports, will have capacity 
rams. 
way Equipment—Output will re- 
pat capacity into 1946, to meet 
]2@™meuing military needs (in India, for 
nce) and the urgent requirements 
berated European countries. 
omotive Vehicles—Canada_ will 
| 130,000 military trucks, 25,000 
‘for the United Nations Relief & 
pbilitation Administration and liber- 
countries, and 23,000 trucks for 
tal civilian needs at home during 
Any surplus a will be de- 
(to meeting unsatished essential 
tic requirements. 
» Materials—Demand for raw and 
inished materials will keep produc- 
it high levels for the foreseeable 
e, with civilian industry gradually 
hing an increasing share of the 


uitbacks—Most of Canada’s post- 
Day curtailments were already 
ned or ordered. Defense construc- 
has been virtually completed. 
micals and explosives scheduled, 
(to military consumption, will de- 
gradually. Gun and_ small-arms 
hunition may be cut back as much as 
by the end of the year. Production 
mored vehicles will decline sharply. 
put of instruments and signal de- 
has already been trimmed, and 
not drop appreciably from current 
uction. 
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Definite price weakness began creep- 
ing into stock market proceedings in the 
late hours of Big Board trading on Wed- 
nesday of this week. Wall Streeters, also, 
could detect considerable “emotional” 
trading which, in itself, is normally never 
a very reassuring factor. 

Consequently, many market students, 
well aware of the 10% rise seen in the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock price aver- 
age since late March and the absence of 
any real corrective move in the interim, 
were wondering if a technical price shake 
out wasn’t about to make its appearance 
@ As Regards the Surrender—In the carly 
days of trading this weck, however, the 
behavior of the stock market had ap- 
peared to be confirming the correctness 
of Wall Street’s recent growing convic 
tion (BW—May5’45,p74) that most in 
vestors had long since discounted the end 
of Hitler's Wehrmacht and that Ger 
many’s actual surrender would have few 
repercussions pricewisc. 

In fact, not even the premature 
breaking of the long-awaited surrender 
news on Monday had proved able to 
cause more than minor fluctuations 
Most encouraging, also, to those who 
months ago began recommending the ac- 
cumulation of “peace” stocks was the 
total absence early this week of the last 
minute scare-selling wave that other mar- 
ket students had feared might suddenly 
hit the market when capitulation day 
finally arrived. 

@ Quickened Trend—The arrival of V-E 
Day, however, did quicken the trend to- 
ward switching operations, previously so 
noticeable. Early this week, also, this 
produced a certain amount of price ir 
regularity, even though Monday’s trad- 
ing on. the Big Board developed a total of 
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lective Bargaining 
se sperienced negotiators are at a dis- 
m jisadvantage in bargaining with 
ime -onal labor leaders, but even 
hat § company representatives who are 
im jgr with the requisites of good in- 
the MMM) relations may, through ill-con- 
Be 4 concessions, shackle ‘the hands 
itt r 
e yanagement. 


is is the theme of “Management 
he Bargaining Table,” by Lee H. 
‘nd li and Charles R. Hook, Jr. (McGraw- 
to ; Book Co., New York, 300 pp., $3). 
geng vice-president, the Allis-Chalmers 
ck wil Co., and Hook, secretary, the 
COPMEless Iron & Steel Corp., have sat at 
“ hargaining table, where employer- 
jovee disputes are brought out into 
open. Both have “er my as in- 
the lige representatives, in final consid- 
bon of disputes within the National 
ftir Labor Board. They write frankly 
fic fle the viewpoint of management, but 
agreed that collective bargaining 
bly is here to stay. 
hey recognize that the art of bar- 
ning has developed too rapidly, and 
|is too dynamic, to permit the writ- 
ofa set of rules that may be univer- 
\\@ applied. But they do offer numer- 
‘GM sccific examples of contract clauses 
management may find profitable to 
ras suggested substitutes for phrases 
que union representatives sometimes 
¢ into preliminary drafts of agree- 
mts, 


* * * 


It is doubtful if management ever 
I be able to understand the im- 
unce that professional labor men 
bch to union security. Union officials, 
i those who depend on these officials 
represent them at the bargaining 
, probably never will appreciate 
y employers are so insistent that 
vation of management preroga- 
sis the first essential of sound labor 
Btions. 

Hill and Hook are insistent on this 
rcut separation of fundamental man- 
ment functions from the- sphere 
wllective bargaining, but warn that 
itary exercise of any right, simply 
ause it is a right, is the surest way to 
it. So, they say, management, in de- 
piding preservation of certain rights, 
0s nothing for itself, but acquires the 
ponsibility of displaying wisdom and 
on in the exercise of those rights so 
kt desirable and stable industrial rela- 
ms may be promoted. 

Collective bargaining need not in- 
¢ transfer a authority from em- 
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ployer to a union, as some die-hards 
may believe. True collective bargaming 
imposes certain obligations and respon- 
sibilities on unions and the workers they 
represent. And a written statement of 
management's functions and _ rights 
takes the guesswork out of the day-to- 
day operations of an intelligently con- 
ceived labor relations program. 

But, in this connection, the authors 
point out that innocent-sounding phrases 
in a contract may backfire. Clauses that 
require mutual consent of manage- 
ment and the union may mean that 
management discretion 1s abdicated. 
Companies that freely grant extension 
of seniority rights may discover that 
qualified men cannot be advanced. 
Wide-open arbitration may appear to 
be an ideal way to avoid headaches and 
deadlocks, but it can put decisions in 
the hands of outsiders who are not ac- 
quainted with the requirements of suc- 
cessful operation of the plant, and who 
do not have to live with their decisions. 


* * * 


Businessmen inexperienced or un- 
successful in collective bargaining 
should note one conclusion the authors 
have reached—that men trained in sell- 
ing or in industrial purchasing have a 
part of the foundation necessary for 
successful negotiations with unions. 

They assert that men who are accus- 
tomed to getting along with many types 
of people, and who are trained in the 
art of give-and-take, required in large- 
scale selling or buying, have an advyan- 
tage over those executives who are used 
to making decisions solely on the facts. 

But a skilled negotiator is more than 
a good salesman. Labor’s representatives 
at the bargaining table may be depended 
upon to have an intimate knowledge of 
working conditions within the plant, 
and a management man sitting across 
that table would be at a great disadvan- 
tage if he were not acquainted with the 
organization and processes of produc- 
tion, or lacked information on the pos- 
sible sources of discord. Concessions, in 
themselves, cannot solve basic problems. 

During the war, collective bargaining 
has been circumscribed by formulas, di- 
rectives, and decisions by emergency 
bodies. Hill and Hook devote some 
space to the mechanisms of tripartite 
boards, regional panels, and review com- 
mittees, but the greater share of their 
book always will be timely because it 
considers the problems that are likely 
to come up, and that must be solved, 
whenever men meet to negotiate on 
wages and working conditions. 
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«+ pieces that will play a part in the peace. 


There will be a new way of doing 
things in this post-war world of ours. 
New equipment has been developed 
that may change our way of life. 
And new manufacturing standards 
will call for faster, more economical 
production. 

Thru years of producing for war, 
Ace has learned to meet these new 
standards. Here you will find the 
advantages of a single responsibility 
combined with the freedom to use 
ingenious methods. Here you will 
find modern equipment and mana- 
gerial enthusiasm that is vital to 
fast, accurate work. 

Whether you are thinking in 
terms of post-war production, or in 
terms of present capacity, it will pay 
you to check with Ace for small 
parts or assemblies involving stamp- 
ing, machining, heat-treating, or 
grinding. Send blueprint, sketch, or 
samples for quotation. 


STAMPING CAPACITY OPEN 


Ace has developed the knack of 
combining close tolerances with the 
economies and speed that go with 
stamping operations. We are pre- 
pared to engineer the tooling, and 
make the tools and dies in our own 
tool room. And we are equipped to 
spot-weld sub-assemblies and to 
assemble intricate radio and ma- 
chine parts. 
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ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
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THE TREND 


OUR POSTWAR NEED FOR CAPITAL 


The Twentieth Century Fund this week released the 
results of a study of American postwar “needs for capital 
equipment” which is certain to capture the interest of 
all businessmen, especially those concerned about the 
long-developing theory that our economy is now so 
“mature,” so lacking in opportunities for private invest- 
ment, that we must transform it into a “high consump- 
tion” economy (BW —Jan.24'42,p68). 

Drafted for the fund in preliminary form by Robert 
W. Hartley, assisted by Eleanor H. Wolkind, the study 
estimates a “need” for $28 billion a year of capital invest- 
ment in the next 15 years, and considers in. detail four 
major fields which have, in the past, accounted for two- 
thirds of American investment. 


© To use these estimates intelligently, we must first take 
account of a basic ambiguity in the methods employed 
to obtain them. There are two different criteria—one of 
physical need, the other of economic demand. We may 
ask how much we would have to invest to meet a mini- 
mum need for housing—on the basis, say, of a modern 
home for each American family by 1960. Or we may ask 
how much we would invest to meet the demand for new 
housing at conditions of full employment—on the basis, 
say, of the relation between new housing and employ- 
ment in the past. 

Hartley uses the first method for some estimates—hous- 
ing, highway, and rural development needs, for example. 
He uses the second for projections of investment in rail- 
roads, industrial facilities, electric power and telephone 
systems. Thus, in the case of highways, he assumes no 
addition in actual mileage, but replacement of roads 
according to expert judgment of their life expectancy, 
and improvements to eliminate congestion, accidents, 
and similar troubles—and then figures how much will be 
needed to fulfill these assumptions. In the case of in- 
dustrial facilities, on the other hand, he shows how in the 
past 20 years new investment per worker has fluctuated 
closely with total national output—and so sets down a 
figure for investment corresponding to the national out- 
put we would have at full employment. 


© For meaningful conclusions, all estimates should be 
on one or the other standard throughout. Perhaps we 
actually need to invest enough so that each family will 
have its own home by 1960, but, by past or other stand- 
ards, will the economic demand be there even at full 
employment? Perhaps by past standards of demand, 
industry would tend to invest a certain amount at full 
employment, but will the actual need be there? Above 
all, can we be sure that there will be both need and 
demand enough for investment to absorb the savings 
our economy will tend to generate at full employment? 
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With the help of a couple of clews Hartley fur; 
we can place the estimates all on one or the other gy 
ard. We may start with the demand. Vor thc 
course, we would keep Hartley’s projections of jn, 
ment demand for industrial facilities and related 
And we would scale down the estimates of need for , 
housing and similar items to the level of projecteg 
mand. Thus, in the case of housing, we cannot bes 
that even full employment will create demand fo 
1,300,000 new dwelling units Hartley sets dow, 
needed; but we are more than safe in projecting de 
for 900,000 at full employment. 


e Partly in this way Hartley sets up a “balanced” , 
gram for investment—which is, at least, a minimum, 
jection of capital goods demand at full employme 
For the fields detailed, this program comes to $147} 
lion a year—and for total investment to about $22 bij 
a year. Against this we should check the anticipg 
volume of individual business savings. On paper, 
two balance statistically. Unfortunately, economic acty 
ity is something else again. 

Placing everything on a need basis is more difficd 
But, again, we have a clew. Roughly, the total project 
investment in fields which Hartley has not studied as 
physical need (e.g., industrial facilities) is $11 billion 
year. Now during 1937-1940, we actually made abg 
half that investment each year in these fields. If we wa 
to take this 1937-1940 average as.a_ rock-bottom 
1946-1960 needs for industrial facilities and relat 
fields, these needs would fall $5 billion or $6 bill 
below projected demand. However, in such fields 
housing, which have been studied, needs run to $17} 
lion a year against $11 billion of projected demand. 
roughly, total actual needs—$6 billion for industrial a 
related facilities plus $17 for housing and related needs 
will balance against a full-employment volume of saving 


@ We end up, unfortunately, with no assurance of 
sufficient volume of investment for which there is bol 
need and potential demand. To fulfill that conditi 
we must either (1) accelerate technological developmen 
sufficiently to create real need as well as potential ¢ 
mand for new industrial and related facilities, or (2) sh 
our economy to increase the potential economic dema 
for the sort of housing and other investment which 
do need. We may or may not achieve either solutid 
But, at least, the fund study of capital needs seems 
destroy the theory that we “need” a high consumpti 
economy because we no longer need new investmé 
activity. 
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